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9 laft bat three, lor a Coti/uJrcad Cmifitl. 
lo IS, M» for AiiClJtlmfOi, etc. rea4 lniilJtliff9^» etc. 
17 12, for iiftrvft bis read iS^fr^ //&//• 

VOYAGE. 

latrodn^on, p. t, L 2, for Idoms read ASfMi/. 
Page. line. 

38 laftbatone, §ois BninduJhim-fttA BrunMfium. 

39 kft, for ^A»i£r M mi arch read f » 4 €urvt. 
6z 2 1 , for lundW9A eftMifimm* 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 

OH THX 

GREEK ACCENTS: 

tnteoded at a SupplimbKt to what has been already faid 
dn that Subje<^, in the Paepace to the 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

O P 

blONTSIUS tiALICARNASSENSIS. 

By the late EDWARD SP£LMAN, Efq. 

i^ahlifhed by the Rep. hCr. LB MON, Mater of the Pm- 
School an NoawxcH. 



h faae erit mihi Magnus Apollo, quifqais antlqaam illam 
let genainam ^p»f^//«r reiUcaerit. — QjoIIbec, inquies» 
in vocabiiilQ propriam quandam fedem habet Accentus : 
habeat fane ; —at Qaalem ? et quibus le^bns definitam ? 
Q,aid ? Ar9p«»Ttf/, Ar9p«»T«r» etc. Ecquii eadem in voce 
talem prosunciaiionis difcordiam colerari potuilTe credide- 
rlt, et; nbi par atriufque eft ratio, talem «»«»ficeM«K;-- 
Dr. Burton, de ^ccenabus, p. 41, 
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THE RIGHT HEVSREND 



PHILIP 



LordBisHOFof N-ORWIGH.' 



Wfy L O R D, 



ABOUT two months befoiie the death j 

of my late Idarned and worthy friend 'i 

and patron, Mr. Spelman, he was pleaied , 
to pre&ni me with iths foUowing ;/^^«mm/ 

A3 0^. I 



vi n E D I C A T I a N- 

Obfervations an the Greek Accents i whidi. 
however be intended ihould be pub]i(hed in 
his pwn naniCa and which were defigne4 
to have been added as a Supplement 
to what he had written upon that fub«* 
jcd:, in the Preface to his Tranflation 
of the Roman Antiquities of Dionyfius Ha^ 
licarnajferjis. 

I can hopeflly aflbre your Lord(hip, thaj^ 
what is now offered to your perufal was dic- 
tated by himjelf: —But indeed it is unnecef- 
fary \o be (Itenuous in fuch an a^ertipn ; the 
Spirit and Vigor, which fo evidently breathe 
through thefe Additional Obfervations, plain- 
ly belpeak the Man ; and anfwer exafily to 
that vivacify, which always enlivened his 
Writings and Converfationf 

The abilities of Mr. Spslmak as an Au- 
thor are fufKciently eftaliliiHed i the Litera<* 
ry wo^ld hav'rg in feveral inftances expreff- 
ed their regard for his works: "^His Tranfla- 
tions from the Greek Language haVe ac* 
quired him a lading name; aiid with refpedt 
to thisjpcefcht pcrfonnancCi the Publici if 



DEDICATION, v^ 

^liicii is to be hoped^ will receive it !vith the fiupe 

:(j){ candour they have ihewQ to tl)e reft of his 

^d produdtions : Nay indeed they may perhaps 

dcq: leceive it vrith a greater indulgence^ fince 

fufw this is a pofthumoiis offspring i and on &at 

tioc account chims, if poffible, a kinder recep- 

Es' tion : This I make no doubt it will obtain^ 

z^ it i$ uihered into the world under your 

LordOiip's patronage and pto^dipn; for^ 
k whatever a perfon of your Lordfhip't 

koown abilities and jodgen^ent (hall be 
f. pleafed tQ patronize, there is the greateft 

\c confidence to expeift, will be approved and 

accepted likewife by every lover of leam«* 

ing, and learned men* 

It may however feem $ wonder to your 
]uordihjp, that this little work has not in^ 
|(erceded for your Lordfliip's protection before 
now; particularly fince more than Five 
years haive elapfed from the time of its au- 
thor's deceaife, to this prefent application ; 
This long interval requires to be accounted 
Ibr ; and this is the reaibn : 

At 
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- At Mr. ^dthSLT^i death, I had not dia 
hohottf to be* ptfrAMially knowa^ to your 
Bordihi})! 'dn^t* tH^clbre was obliged to 
apply to feoie other- learned perfon, who 
might ^ttbrit^'xlji^ 4itUe^ work, for tho 
Me W its author i^ atui it was ibme time 
be^re I addreifed myielf ^ .the- lata learned 
Dr. Gregory Sharps,; Matter of the Temple ; 
a' gentlfeman, fof whofe. literary merit and 
frkndfhip Mr. Spelman always expreiled 
a very hi^ opinion, and regard; but to 
whom 1 was not otherwife known, than by 
letters, in :lVIr. Spetman's life-time* 



( Having acquainted the Dcfkor with my 

\ fituation, he very obligingly gave me leave 

fo' dedicate this pamphlet to'bim i and a- 

^ bout a twelvemonth before he died, he told 

me, that he wooB certainly pubIKh it for 
me : But many avocations interrupted that 
dcfign ; and particularly a clpier attention 
to bis own publications was no doubt the 

I reafon of bis iK^ifig 4^ferred the coniidcra- 

tion of this minute trifle: Whftteier caufc 
it might have been afcribed to by the Doc- 

! tor 
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tor that he poftponed it So long, I know aot.; 
but Death itTelf at laft deprived him o£ an 
opportunity of completing his promi&» 

A3 foon as I could with any decency, I 
applied to Mr« Maitland, the Dodor's ^x*- 
ecutor, for my manafbript ; and he has in 
the moft .oUiging manner returned it agaio 
into my poflcffioov 

Deprived thus, my Lord, both of its 
Author, and its Patrb);!^ ^is pofthumous 
performance once more became deftitute of 
a Friend';- and >^as conflrained to feek agisiin 
for the » protedkion of fome one worthy 
name : In this confideradon then I (hall ever 
think myfclf happy, and hold the higheft 
Cenk of gratitude to-tbe-goodnefs of Provi- 
dence, whidi has eftabliflied and fettled me 
at laft Within the influence of your Lord- 
ship's vSew'^ and B'Xed'me within fo imaU 
a diftance of your Lord{hip'«^ ^•efidenCe. 

It is under thc.fandlion of yourLord- 
ihip's name alone then, which you have ih 
kindly lent me, that 1 can hape the Pjublic 

will 
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i;eill be pleafed to accept of this work froth 
ib ebfcure a perfonai inyfelf; and it iioa 
the Tupport of jrour Lordfhlp's recorrimenda* 
tion alone^ that the acceptance of it muft in- 
tirely depend ; and what Livy fays in the 
Introdudion to his Hiftory is Very applioP- 
ble to my own fituation at this juncture ; — ^ 
Si in tantd Scriptorum turid mea fama in 
obf euro Jit ^ Nobititate et Maghitudine earum^ 
meo qui nomini efficient^ me confoler. 

I do not» my Lord^ becaaie I dare not, 
take upon me to maintain that fide of 
the queflion^ which is everywhere aflerted 
throughout the following Obfervations : 
Whatever objedtions therefore may occur 
among any of thofe learned gentlemen into 
whofe hands they may fall^ I hope they will 
not call upon me to fupport them : Let me 
not then be drawn into fuch a controverfy i 
which I muft acknowledge is a fubjed far 
above the flight of my Qender pinions to 
attempt, and far beyond the reach of my 
fmall abilities to defend : I have performed 
nothing more than the part of an Editor i 
and deflre therefore to be looked upon in n€» 

other 
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D E D I d A t I O N. xi 

other light ; and in that light only I would 
addrefs myfelf to thofe learned gentlemen 
who may differ in opinion from the Author 
^ of this work, in the words of Polydore, 
JEn. IIL V.41. 

.^ ,A -- -^ -Ai ^-i — jam para fipubo^ 
Parti piasfitUranrnmus: nonnuiiUTrya 
Extirmm tulit : baai aruir bic dt JlipiU numM : 
Hiu Jugi cruJilis tirras^ fitgi Uius auamm 1 
Nam Pofydorus ego. 

All that I am engaged for is, to deliver 
with fidelity thefe few remains of my Iearn« 
ed and judicious Friend through your Lord« 
fhip's hands to the world; which when I 
have done^ I claim no other merit in mak- 
ing them public> than that of having faith- 
fully difcharged the truft repofed in me; 
and am glad of the opportunity they hereby 
afford me of paying that duty to Mr* Spel- 
manj which I ihall ever be ready to ac- 
knowledge I owed to him living, and now 
fhew to his memory dead : And when this 
duty is confcientioufly difcharged^ I would 
truly fay with Virgil, 

Hufaium accmmdm dmsp fi/ungar inari 

Let 
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Let not this however be the only fatisfa<3:ion, 
which may accrue to me in the performance 
of this office; let me at thfefame time embrace 
the opportunity it affords me of recommend- 
ing myfelf once more to jK>ur Lordfliip's 
notice and .protecStion ; and pf teftifying in 
this open manner, how much I am indebted 
toyoutLordftiip's indulgence; and with how 
much reipedt I fubfcribe myfelf. 



My L O R D, 

Your Lordfhip's moft Obedient, 
Moil devoted, 

' an-d 
Moll humble Servant ; 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 



O N -r H E 



GREEK ACCENTS. 



SECTION!.. 

INTRODUCTION. 

y^ S I obferve that the controvcrfy con^ 
L\ cerning the Greek Accents has been rc- 
A JL vived fince the publication of my Tranf- 
lation of Dionyjius Halicarnajfenfis, and even 
extended to the propriety, or impropriety of 
printing the Greek Authors with,- or without 
Accents ; I (hall not only refume what I have 
already faid in my Preface upon both thofe fub- 
jefts -, but alfo add fome more Arguments to 
thofe I have there made ufe of, in order to (hew 
the abfurdity both of our modern Greek Ac- 
cents, and of the ufe we make of them, in dis- 
figuring the fimpHcity of the moft antient Greek 
Authors, by printing their works with fuch fop- 
peries, as it is allowed on both fides they were 
utterly unacquainted with : In doing this, I 
Ihall adhere to the fame maxim I laid down in 
9 mf 
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my Preface, which was, that I would not know- 
ingly employ any arguments made ufe of by my 
predcccffors in this controverfy. 

I have faid in my Preface, (pagexxxii) that 

r ** The reader may very well expeft that I 

^ *' (bould give a reafon for my not having accent- 

\ ** ed the Greek in my Notes and Diflcrtations : 

^ " This will naturally lead to a queftion, which 

•* has been long fince difcuffed by men of great 

^ ** learning both in our own nation, and in 

*' others : Moft of them I have read ; and chufc 

^ •' rather to refer my readers to them, than to 

*' repeat what they have faid : To avoid which, 

' . •' 1 (hall lay before the reader only two argu- 

*' ments, which I have not met with in any 

•* of thofe authors, and which convince me^ 

! ** though I myfelf was taught otherwifc, that 

i " Greek Profe ought to be rtad, like Verfe, ac- 

. ** cording to the quantity, without any regard 

^* to the Accents. It is left to thole, who do 

^ ** me the honour to read this, to determine 

^ ** whether my conviftion is well, or ill founded. 

y " The firft of thefc arguments will, I think,. 

^^ {hew that the defign of Accents was not to- 

" transform Long fyllables into Short, and Short 

^' fyllables into Long ; and confequently, as I 

" faid, that we ought to read Greek Profe ac- 

** cording to the Quantity, without fuffering thisr 

*' to be deftroycd by the Accents. 

" I could prove the propofition I have ad- 
** vanced by many paflagcs, taken from our 
*^ author^s trcatife Concerning the Compojition of 
" JVords ; but I (hall content myfelf with one 
*' of them, which by its fimplicity will be in- 

^^ icUigible, 
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telligible, and confcquendy conclulive : The 
paflage I mean is quoted by him from Plato ' 
•' to (hew what kind of compofition conftitutes 
*' dignity, and from what Feet, or Metre, it is 
•* derived : This paflage is taken from his Ettx- 
*• '^>oL<piQs ^oycsj and is as follows : Epyta fjLSv fijjuv 

*' ^ovlcs^ TTopevQyiai rnv UfJuoipfJUBvYiv Tropeiatv, 

" I (hall make ufe pf no more than the laft 
*' member of this period, which I believe will 
^* be fufficicnt to prove all that I propofe. 

•• If we read this according to the Accents, 
" it muft be pronounced thus, «J tv^outIs tto^ 
•* (ivov.aJ Tw eifjLoipjjiivYiv Trc^lioH. Here the pe- 
** nultima of 7tc^vov\£i^ from being long, is by 
** the Accent made (hort -, and the penultima of 
•' ufjLOLpflivyiv y from being Ihort, is made long :' 
«• But I (hall now fhew that the .firft ought to 
•* be read, as it is, long ; and the laft, as it is, 
" Ihort. 

" Dionyfius, in fcanning this membf r of that 
" periodj^fays that the firft and fccond feet of it 
*' &)P Tu^oy I >H iro^Bi} I are cretics : That the two 
" following, oi)ai j Tviv h\ ^re fpondges : Then 
" another cretic, jmccofAevw. | And the laft a 
*' hypobacchius arcfiJa?. | 

" Now it is plain that if we read this accord* 
•* ing to the Accents, the firft of the two fpon- 
** dees will be an iambic, oviaJ: And fjiu^fihw 
** will not be a cretic, but a moloflus : This 
*• confufion of long and Ihort fyllables will be 
** avoided,' if we can but perfuadc ourfelvesi 

J lis/)/ :Svyflg^. Offo/^flfl. c. iS. 
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4 Additiomil Obfervatiom 

*' that Dionyfius kntew how to pronounce, and 

*' fcann, his own language. 

*' The patrons of Accents do indeed allow 

** that there are verfes intermixed with profe ; 

" as our author has Ihewn ^ there are many in: 

*' Demofthenes of feveral forts, which, he fays, 

" were the effects of choice, not of accident,' 

*' and defigned to render his ftyle melodidus r 

** How then are we to read thefe verfes ? Are 

*' we to read them, like the context, according" 

" to the Accents? — In that cafe, they wilt 

" ceafe to be verfes. Or, muft we not read 

*' both them> and the context, according to the 

*' Quantity-, which alone can prevent them fronr 

** diftinguifliing themfclves too much, and from 

" interrupting that harmony of ftyle, which 

*' they were defigned to promote ? 

" The other argument is this : Ariftotlefays \ 

^ that Iambic, verfe is the very language of the 

** commonalty : For which reafon they made ufc 

*' of Iambics, more than of any other verfes, in 

*' converfation : o S'e IxjJifioi avin eq-tv ri Ag^/f ff 

*' IccfJiSeicc (p^eyyov^oci Xeyov.ec, 

*' If then Iambics were the language of the 
" commonalty, the language of the common-' 
*' alty muft be pronounced like Iambics ; but 
" the patrons of Accents allow that Iambics 
*' muft be pronounced according to the Quanti- 
** ty •, therefore the language of the common- 
** alty muft be pronounced according to the 
J' Quantity. . - 

* PnjofiK. B. iii. c. »• 

*' I have 
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•* I have not the leaft fufpicion of any ar- 
•• gument that can be oppofed to this j though 
** I am fcnfible that prejudices are great lo- 
••^ gicians, and will find cavils, where reafons 
*' are wanting : And here indolence comes to 
*' their afliftance ; and both mafter and fcholar 
** are concerned in adhering to the old method 
•' of reading Greek according to the Accents ; 
" for a boy may be taught to read that Ian- 
** guage tolerably well according to the Ac- 
'' cents in a very few months, when as many 
** years will be neceflary to enable him to read 
** it according to the Quantity •, which is a 
*' knowledge the mafter himfelf muft be well 
" acquainted with, unlefs he has a mind the 
" faying of Petronius ftiould be applied to him, 
*' Plus docet quam fcit. 

'* The difficulty of reading Greek according 
*' to the Quantity is occafioned by the Three 
** common or doubtful vowels,* «, /, v^ which 
•' though called by that name, are all of them 
** always long in fome words, and always ihort 
" in others : This diftindtion is to be acquired 
** by a long converfation with the Greek poets ; 
" for no Profodies,that I have fecn, will teach it. 
" From this laborious talk they are freed by the 
** Accents, which prcfent them with a language 
** unknown either to the Antients, or Moderns, 
** a language without Quantity. 

^* To what purpofe then, will it be faid, were 
^* the Greek Accents introduced, if no regard 
'^^ is to be paid to them in pronouncing that 
*' language ? To this I anfwer, that they were 

(Icfigned to mark the elevation and deprcffion 

B 5 " ^ 
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YACf)^ TvXXiM : and numbcrlcfs other Proper 
names in the fame manner, he defigned that even 
his Greek readers fhould pronounce them, as he 
knew the Romans themfelves pronounced them» 
^arquiniOy Marcio^ TuUto^ according to the Quan- 
tity ; and not TarquinlOj MarciOy T'ulttOj accord* 
ing to the Accent. 

The fame thing may be obferved in Herodian, 
Dion Caflius, and many other Greek writers- 
As for example, when Herodian writ Vlepivxxo^^ 
Tlep^iivaxi^ Tleplivacxot^ he defigned his Greek 
readers fhould pronounce the name of this Em- 
peror Ueflii'GCicos^ nephrocxty HeplivaTcoc^ notwith- 
'ftanding the Accent ; as he knew the Romans 
pronounced them in their own language Perii- 
nacis ; and not PenlnMs ; etc. 

In the fame manner as Dion Caflius, in fpeak- 
ing of the favourite horfe of Caligula, (whom 
his Imperial Majefty intended to honour with 
the Confullhip,) when he writ his name lyytiru^ 
'iov^ (a pretty word this if pronounced according 
to the Accent,) defigned, beyond all doubt, that 
his Greek readers Ihould pronounce the word 
lyy,iUiov^ as the Romans pronounced it, Incitatum\ 
and not Incltdtum. In like manner, when he 
writ FepfJioiriycos, he defigned his countrymen 
Ihould pronounce the name, as the Romans 
pronounced if, GermamcHs \ and not Germamcus: 
becaufe he knew that thefe never accented the 
laft fyllable. 

1 hope it will riot be faid that thcfe Greek au- 
thors did not know how the Romans pronounced 
their language ; when it is well known that Dio- 
nvfius, AS he himfelf tells us in the beginning of 

his 
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his Hiftory, lived twenty-two years at Ronie : 
That Hcrodian enjoyed a confidcrablc Poft at 
Rome under the Roman Emperors in the Third 
century : And that Dion Caffius was a Roman 
Conful: It is impoffible therefore that thefc 
authors could have accented their works in the 
manner they^ are come down to us : this muft 
have been done by Greek Tranfcribers in the 
fevcijth century, or later •, who were unacquaint- 
ed with the pronunciation and language of the 
Romans. 

I have not yet mentioned, Plutarch amongft 
the Greek authors who have written of the 
Roman affairs ; but I defign now to produce 
an argument from his writings : In his Roman 
Lives, he ever does, as he muft do, mention 
both Roman Proper names, and appellatives, 
which he accents in a manner quite contrary 
to That, in which the Romans pronounced 
them : Inftances of this are innumerable : But I 
reft this argument on one word, which the reader 
may well imagine he muft often have occafion 
;to mention in his Roman lives -, it is that of a 
Di£lator : This word he writes in his own lan- 
guage /liTcloLToopo?^ AiKiciroopi^ AixidiToopoc : Now it 
is not poflible but that Plutarch, a Roman conful, 
muft have heard the Romans often repeat this 
word, and as. often lament that the abufe of this 
mag'ftracy by Sylla and Cjefar had deprived 
them of their liberties : For he had the happi- 
nefs of being ^ conful under a prince, Trajan, 
who though a great ftatefman, and a great ge- 
neral, was greater ftill in having deferved this 
encomium from a free vivittv^ RardTemporum 

felicitati^ 
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felicitate^ uM /entire quiC velss^ et qu^e fentias dicer e^ 
licet ; the truth of which, (if princes would but 
hearken to their friends, inftead of their mi- 
nifters,) will always add an inimitable luftre to 
every reign : Under fuch an aufpicious govern- 
ment therefore, Plutarch m^ft often have heard 
the Di6tatorfhip dcfervedly reviled -, and could 
not but know that the Romans invariably pro- 
nounced thofe words thus, DiSfatoris^ Diftatori^ 
jyiSiatorem ; and he himfelf, and all his country- 
men the Greeks, pronounced them in the fame 
manner ; and yet he as invariably wrote, A/scla- 
Toopoi^ At^claroipf^ /liTclxToipcc : The confequence 
of which is very plain, that neither he, nor the 
Greeks did pronounce thefe words according to 
the Accent, but according to the Quantity. 
- But there is a Roman, whofe great charafter, 
us an Orator, a Philofopher, and a Patriot, has 
given frequent occafions both to Plutarch and 
Plon Caflius to mention him -, the perfon I meaa 
is Cicero^ whofe life Plutarch has pfofeflcdly 
written, and oppofed him to Demofthenes ; and 
both he, and Dion Caflius, ever write his name, 
thus, KiTtipajv^ KiTcipoovosi etc. though both of 
them niuil have known that the Romans 
always pronounced his name Ciceroy Ciceronis^ 
^tc. So that thefe two Greek writers, if we can 
fuppofc that they pronounced thefe words accord- 
ing to the Accent, (hew that they were acquaint- 
ed with every thing relating to this great man, 
but his name : However, that there may not re- 
maia the leaft doubt in what manner the Ro- 
mans pronounced it, as well in the nominative^^ 
as in the oblique cafes, I fhall quote a verfe from 

4 J^^^^ 
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Juvenal ''5 which will prove both; and at the 
fame time do that juftice to his charafter, whicH 
Dion Caflius has refufed : 

Roma Patrcm Patriae Ciceronem libera dixiL 



SECTION II. 
TctKyiv opcf) explained* 

LE T me now proceed to another, and a 
(Ironger argument, on which I (hall defire 
leave to expatiate a little more particularly. 

There is a pafTage in the Scholiaft upqn the 
Orejles of Euripides, which I think a very ftrong 
proof that the ancient Greeks did not pronounce 
their language according to the Accents, but ac- 
cording to die Quantity , The reader will oh- 
ferve thit at the time of Euripides there were 
no Accents, becaufe he lived before Ariftophancf 
of Byzantium, who is faid to have invented 
thefe Accents, which, if the Patrons of them 
are to be credited, have totally changed the 
pronunciation of the Greek language. 

This paflage I (hall mention the rather, be- 
caufe it is left to the inveftigation of the learned, 
and given up as defperate by the Oedipus of our 
age in folving thefe difficulties. Dr. Taylor, as 
he has (hewn in his mod curious and learned 
Notes upon Demofthenes. 

' Sat. viii. v, 244. 

The 
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The verfe of Euripides is in his Tragedy' 
called Oreftes^ v. 279 ; where Oreftes fays. 

Ex ocvfJLcclcoy yoLg ojuGis ecu FaAajy' opy. 
Upon which the Scholiaft remarks, KeycoDfj^d^^ 

TTV&JjJiocloij TOi$ oLK^coofJiBvois mv FaA^J' J'o^aci Ae- 
y€iy TO *Z,a)OVy oAA' ti^i ra raAvvoc. ttoKKoi fxev 
w atUo J^ie*urou^av tm KeofJiixcov : That is : ** The 
aftor Hegelochus, being troubled with a fhort- 

i L nefs of breath, did not diftinguiOi the avva^oKpn^ 

or as we call it the elifion in TaMv: for which 

1' reafon he pronounced it like ToAw, which in 

I Greek fignifies A CatP 

This gave occafion to the comedy writers of 

> his time to ridicule Euripides, or rather his aftor 

Hegelochus ; and one of ihofe writers, Sanny- 
rio, in his play called Danai\ now loft, intro- 
duces a perfon, who wants to copccal himfclf, 
and fays, " What (hapc fliall I take to hide 
myfelf ? Suppofe I take that of a Cat? — But 
Hegelochus, the Tragedian, will difcover me, 
and call out to my enemies ; 

Ex- KVfJLOilcov yotp av^is atv FaA^^v opu : —pro 
FaA?;/: 

Jfier a Storm again I fee— A Cat ; inftead 

of A Calm r 

I fliall lay before the reader the remaining 
words of the Scholiaft, that he may the better 
judge of the explication I have given to them ; 
K<x« ^cLvwfim ep Aaravi ri ay y^vojJievos eis ottyiv 
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tvS'vaofJixi y (p^ ei yevoifjivv FaA)?'— aM' H^/gAo- 

Ejc XAJfJiOikav yotp ayBis au FaAwJ' opaj. 

The fame circumftances are alfo related by the 
Scholiaft upon the Frogs of Ariftophancs, v. 305 j 
but with Icfs accuracy. ^ 

It is a common thing in Greek poetry to find 
the emphafis laid on the ultima when long, in 
the cafe of an elifion, if, before the elifion, it 
was laid on the fame fyllable, which was then 
the penultima : This is fo true, that if it is not 
obferved, the vcrfc is deftroyedj as for ex- 
ample : 
. ' hccSov TTO^eo^y 7rpv?i€€(r(r (tpctpoictv^ 

The Romans alfo, who took not only their 
letters, and great part of their language from 
the Greeks, but likewife their verfification, fol- 
lowed them in this particular; a remarkable 
inftancc of which may be feen in the following 
vcrfe : 

Monftrum horrendumy informer ingensy cui lumen 
ademptum. 

In reading which verfe, there is not the leaft 
doubt, but the Romans, whatever grammarians 
may fay, followed the e^.ample of their mailers, 
the Greeks, in obferving the elifions, and read 
it thus ; 

Monfir* horrend*, inform*, ingens^ cui lumen 
ademptum % 

• Iliad. E. V. 744. 
f with 
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with the emphaGs on the ukicna in borrend\ in-- 
form*\ as in Tah^v. 

If it is faid that they did not obferve thefe 
elifions ; it muil alfo be faid that they transform- 
ed this verfe into profe ; which I believe no 
fcholar will allow. It was the want of attention 
in the aftor to this rule, or rather his want of 
breath, that made him lay the emphafis on the 
pcnultima in T<tXr\v\ and pronounce it as the 
Athenians pronounced TolMv^ which gave San- 
nyrio an occafion to burlefque this verfe ; or in- 
deed the aftor's manner of pronouncing it, as 
we have already feen. 

It is very eafy to imagine that more breath is 
required in an adtor, particularly when he fpeaks 
to an audience confifting of many thoufand men, 
tod thofe Athenians,, who had critical ears, to lay 
the emphafis on the laft fy liable in TtapAwr , than- 
on the penultima ; but his breath would not 
fiifficc for this; he therefore pronounced FaAwy', 
an adjedlive elided, but taken fubftantively here 
for ToLhwYi^ A Calm fea -, as the Greeks pro- 
nounced TctXrw^ A Cat 5 which plainly (hews 
that the Greeks in pronouncing this word, laid 
the emphafis on the penultima, though the ulti- 
ma is circumflexed, being a contraction from 
FaAsM : and confequently did not pronounce it 
according to the Accent. I have faid that the 
adtor would, if his breath would. have allowed 
it, have laid the emphafis on the ultima \vl 
V€LKy\v\ becaufe the word was TolK'^x : and the 
clifion of the laft letter could make no difiference 
in the Quantity of the preceding fyllable, which 
is long, but left it as it found it. 

I hope 
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1 hope the reader will excufe me for having 
been guilty of fomething like a repetition ia 
treating this.fubjeft ; but as it was a little btrir 
cate, I was under a neceffi.ty of (hewing it in 
more than one light, in order to give it all 
poffible perfpicuity. 



SECTION III. 

N^ Paufe at the End of tbe Verfe^ unUfs the Senfi 
ends there. 

HA V r N G thus endeavoured to explain 
this difficult palfage in Euripides, I fhall 
dcfcend now to more modern writers. 

1 was equally furprifed and forry to find the 
following obferyation in the iirft differtation of a 
very learned gentleman ^ And the Paufe which 
muft neceffarily be made at the end of every verfe^ 
is tbe true reafm why the lafi fyllaMe ^ not common^ 
but neceffarily long. 

NoW there is no fort of neceffity that there 
ftiould be a paufe at the end of every verfc^ 
neither can there be any paufe, unlefs the fenfe 
ends with the verfe : Of this I fhall give two 
examples, one from Homer, and the other 
from Horace ; both which will alfo prove at the 
fame time that, according to an eftablilhed rule 
both of Greek and Latin Profody, every Vowel 
and Diphthong is common at the end of a ver&: 

—— — —— — bJ^' ecTrimal 

Mv^ ABwi/fitw ". — — — 

S Dr. Gaily, p. 6«. ^o fliad. A. v. zzo. 

Here 
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Here there is no paufe at the end of the firft 
verfe ; and the (hort vowel g is made long by 
the force of that rule* 

The next example fliall be from Horace j 

Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Oly mpicum 
Collegijfejuvat^^i 

Here alfo thf re is no paufe at the end of the 
firft verfe ; and the long fyllable cum is made 
Ihort in confequence of the fame rule. 

I faid that a diphthong, as well as a vo\i(rely h 
common at the end of the verfe ; this will be 
proved by the following verfe of Alcaeus.j 

Ov i^pn y.aycoia-iv ^ufAov eTrlrfiTretv. . 

Flere now the diphthong e is made fhort by 
the rule I have mentioned. 

" Ode I. B. i. V. 3. 



*-£ C T I O N IV, 

An Hijlorical Criticifm. 

AFTER fo many dry grammatical criti- 
cifms, it may be fome relief to the reader 
to amufe himfclf With a fhort Hiftorical Cri- 
ticifm. 

Mr. Primatt '*, in fpcaking of Solon^ fays. 
Upon wbofe deaths Pijijiratus feized the Govern^ 
mfnt. 

Now it is certain from Plutarch, in his Life 
ef Solony that this great perfon did all in his 

*» Accent. Redlviv. page 274. Notes, 

powcj 
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power to prevent his fellow citixeni from ' 

grantipg a guard to Pififtratus; and, when j 

Arifto made a motion for that purpofe in an * 

affembly of the people, Solon rofc up, and op- 
^ofedit: And afterwards^ when Pififtratus had 
fixed himfelf in the tyranny, Solon appeared 
in the Forum, and advifed the people not to 
abandon their Liberty j telling them that in* | 

deed it was much eafier to prevent the eftablilh- 
ment of a tyranny ; but that it was a much great- i 

er, and a far more illuftrious adion to extirpate 
and deftroyt his, now it was eftabliflied, and had 
taken root. This behaviour made all his friends 
look upon him as a man devoted to deftrufkion « 
And when they afl^ed him, what could encourage 
him to a6t in Ho inconfiderate a manner ; he 
anfwered, My advanced j^e : However, it feema 
that Pififtratus, though a tyrant, was not a Pha* 
larb; for, notwithftanding this provocation,, 
he paid great court to Solon -, often fend- 
ing for him, and advifing with him ; and not 
only obferved his laws himfelf, but obliged all 
his friends to obfcrve them likewife* We have 
motcovcr, in Diogenes Laertius'S a letter from 
Pififtratus to Sobn ^ in which the Ibrmer apolo- 
gies ftu* his having feissed the tyranny^ fis pre* 
tending an hereditary right to it, by being de« 
fcended from Codrus : And Solon, in his anfwer 
to him, calb him the "very htfi &f dl Tytati^s : 

AH this, I believe, will convince n^y owa 

u Lift of S«i«a. 

C readers* ' 
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readers, and the readers likewife of that learned 
gentleman himfelf, that Pififtratus feized the go* 
vernment, before the death of Solon. 



SECTION V. 

Of the Points, Spirits, and Accents of Arifie- 
pbanes of Byzantium* 

BU T to return to our fubjeft : It is fup- 
pofed '^ that Ariftophanes of Byzantium, 
who was a fcholar of Eratofthenes, and flourifhed 
under Ptolemy Euergetes, and Philopater, in- 
rented Points^ Spirits^ and Accents ; the antiquity 
of all which is urged by another writer on this 
fiibjeft*', as- a reafon for their being admitted 
into all editions, as conftituting a part, an effential 
part of the Greek Language. 

Thofc who make ufe of this argument, (I 
mean thofe authors whom I have read) do not 
feem to entertain th^ leaft fufpicion that the 
Points^ Spirits^ and Accents now made ufe of» 
are not the Pw»/j, Spirit Sy znd Accents invented 
by Ariftophanes : However, if I can Ihew, (and 
I. think I can fhew) that they are not the 
fame, but invented by modern Greeks, above 
eight hundred years after the age of Arifto* 
phanes, this argument, derived from their an- 
tiquity, muft necefTarily fall to the ground ; and 



*4 Montfapcon, Palaeog. Grxc. p, 31, ^d 33. 

»» Foftw, p. 387. Second Edit. 
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I really know of no other, that can. give the feaft 
countenance to an arbitrary invention, intro- 
duced in an ignorant age. 

I (hall begin with the Points : Montfaucon 
tells us in the paflagc already quoted, that Ari- 
ftophanes performed Three different forts of 
Punftuation with one Point differently placed : 
So that a F«// Point was cxpreffed by z Point 
ranged in the fame line with the Top of the lad 
letter of the preceding word 5 tsK^iol XTtyjum. 
A fjisan 'Xnyfjifi^ or what we call a Semicolon^ by 
a Point in the Middle of the fame letter : And 
an vTTo Xriyfjiiij or a Colon with us, by a Point 
at the Foot of the preceding letter. 
* Every one will perceive at the firft fight that 
this Pundtuation is very different, and diredtly 
contrary to that of the modern Greeks, which . 
is adopted at prefent. 

But it fcems much eafier to determine whe- 
ther the antient Greek authors ought to be 
printed without Accents, than whether the mo- 
dern Punftuation fo contrary to that of Arifto- 
phanes ought to be preferved : It is certain that 
in the moil antient Infcriptions the Punduation 
is more different ftill, both from that of Ari- 
ftophanes, and from that of the Moderns like- 
wife : In the Sigean Infcription for inftance, the , 
moft antient of all, there are two Points^ fome- 
thing like our Colon, after every word : * In the 
Athenian Infcription, three : And in the Hero- 
dian Infcription, none at all. So that, as there 
does not feem to have been any fixed antient 
Punctuation ; and as our eyes are ufed to the 
modern Pundtuation, I can fee no great incon- 
C 2 venicncc 
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vcnience" in retaioing it : I fliall not therefore 
fay any more on this article, than, that I wifb 
tir. Foftcr in his learned effay 'S had not made 
ufe of the following words, (mifled if I miftake 
liotby Montfaucon"^) But farther ^ Ariftophams 
wm tbeperfon^ who inventid^ and Jirft made ufe of 
PunUuation. If this is meant of the parcii^ukr 
Punftuation made ufe of in the fchool of Ariflo- 
phanes, I fuppole it may be ib : But if of 
PunAuation in general, I am afraid it is not ; 
becaufe both the Sigean and Athenian In- 
fcriptions are many years earlier than the age of 
Ariftophancs, and both of them pointed. 

I proceed next to the Spirits. Montfaucoa 
lays likewife, that Ariftophanes employed th» 
letter H to denote the Spirits^ by dividing it in 
<wo, perpendicularly ; the firft part on the left 
hand being employed by him to mark an Afper \ 
and the other a Lenis '*• But the laft mark 
Icems to me to have beenfuperBuous; becaufe 
every vowel in the beginning of a word, which 
is not afpirated, may be deemed a Lents ; in the 
fkmc manner as every fyllable, which has neither . 
an Acute^ nor a Circumpex^ is fuppofed to have 
a Grave. The only exception to this rule will 
be» when there are two p p together in the mid- 
dle of a word ; the firft of which will be marked 
with a Lenis J and the other with an Afper^ 
thus j9p: but then I think our two nxxlera 
Spirits will anfwer this purpofe much better than 
the two halves of the H, made ufe of by Arifto* 

. ■• Page i86. Second Edition. ^ Page 31. 

•• Mootfitucon, Pal«()g. Grace, p. 33. 
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phanes; and that our modern ylfper will ap- ; 

pear in print with greater fimplicity than his half i 

H, thus K in order to anfwer the fame end. 

And here I might mention the Iota fuhfcrip'^ i 

ium\ but x\\t ufe of this admits of more doubt ; 
for it is certain that before the iotroduffcion of 
the H, and the O, or rather before Simonides ^ 

transformed the H from an Afpir into a Letter^ 
the Iota in the Dative Cafe was written in ffce 
fame line with the O and the E ; as in the follow* 
ing words from the Athenian Inicription, Fig. L 

On the contrary, there are many Infcrip- 
tions in Gruter, though not fo antient^ yet of 
confiderable antiquity, which are not in capitals, 
and where the Iota is always underwritten : I 
Ihould therefore think that when Greek is print- 
ed in capitals, the former method ought to be 
preferred \ and when in fmall chara^ers, the 
latter. 

I come now to the Accents^ which will require to 
be treated in a, much greater extent, and doubt 
not but to prove that they likewife cannot be 
fame with thofe invented by Ariftophanes. 

Montfaucon indeed does not betray the leaft 
fufpicion that they are not the fame, though be 
fays in the fame paflkges above quoted, that no 
Accents are to be found in any manufcripts of 
the Fifth or Sixth century, nor before the Se- 
Tenth ; the fame thing he fays alfo of Inicriptions ; 
^hicb ts to true, that of all the antient Infcrip- 
tions, which are yet extant, from the Sigean, 
downwards to the fifth century, not one of them 
is accented ; except that of Her^ulaneum, which 
will bfi con0dercd hereafter. 

C 3 To 
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To this I fuppofe it will be faid that the rea- 
fon why the old Infcriptions and Manufcripts are 
not accented, is becaufe it is a received rule of 
Accentuation that capital letters (hould never be 
accented ; and it will be obferved that thefe in** 
fcriptions and manufcripts are all in capitals: 
But this rule is ftill more modern than the Ac- 
cents themfelves; for the reader may fee two 
manufcripts in Montfaucon of the feventh cen- 
tury, both in capitals, and both accented ''. 

This long difappearance of the Accents alone 
affords a ftrong proof that thofe made ufe of by 
the Greeks in the feventh century cannot be the 
Accents invented, or made ufe of by Arifto- 
phanes : How fhould thefe modern Greeks have 
revived his Accents, when, during more than 
eight hundred years, they had never fcen them» 
cither in infcriptions, or tnanufcripts ? — They 
retained them by tradition I fuppofe : — ^Tbts 
muft be faid \ or it muft be allowed they invent- 
ed them : But it can never be pretended thefe 
Accents, with all the intricate rules that relate 
to them, could be tranfmitted to the modern 
Greeks by a tradition of eight hundred years, 
when all other helps were wanting : And I very 
much doubt whether even the Accents of Ari- 
ftophanes were ever univerfally received; be- 
caufe in any antient Author I never met with 
the leaft hint that tended to defcribe them ; 
though many of thofe authors fpeak of their 
^poo'CkiJ'Lay or the proper railing and depreifing 
of the voice, appropriated to every fyllable. 

» Falseog. Grsec. pages 217 aad i8. 
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I rather believe that Ariftophanes, who fuc- 
ceeded his mailer Eratofthenes in his fchcx>I at 
Alexandriat invented his Accents for the ufe of 
his own fcholars, to direA them in the pronunci- 
ation of the Greek language, which being at 
that time the Court language of -Egypt, it is 
probable that many -Egyptians fent their fons 
to Alexandria to learn Greek, who, haying 
from their cradle been taught a language fo di^ 
fercnt from all others, required more than or- 
dinary affiftance to pronounce it with any tolers(« 
ble propriety- 

But it is very improbable that thefe Accents 
of Ariftophanes fhould have been univerfally re^ 
ceived, when the exceflive jcaloufy of the Athe- 
nians of every thing that could derogate from ^ 
their fuperiority in fpeaking and writing their 
own language was fo notorious, that no man 
can believe thev would have fubmitted to re-, 
ceive Accents from Alexandria. 

However this may be, certain it is that the mo* 
dern Greeks did not follow Ariftophanes either 
in their Points^ or Spirits -, but invented others 
totally different from his : And if they depart- 
ed from him in their Poinis, znd Spirt ts^ why 
not in their Accents alfo ? And that they did, is 
to me extremely clear : Probably the reader may 
likewife be of the fame opinion, ^ after he has 
heard what I have to offer farther on this head. 

It has been already obfcrved that no Accent? 
are to be found in any manufcripts, before the 
feventh century : But in the firft accented ipanu- 
fcripts the Accents arc intircly different from 
thpfc now in uft. Both of them therefore can- 
C 4 no? 
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BOt bt the Accents introducod by Ariftophaitf s % 
I fay, thefe Accents are intirely different from 
thofe now in uie, as may bf feen in ^ manuip 
icript exhibited by Montfaucon'^''; where tjiq 
AfpcTj if marked at all, is marked tbiin ^ \ z^ 
JLem thus ^^^ ; and a Qrcun^M thus a \ and no 
lata^ either under the vowel, where it is now 
pUced ; or at the end of the vow^l, where if 
was placed in the oldeft iofcriptions. 

But a cnore unfortunate alteration was intro^ 
duced in the ninth an4 tenth centuries ^ no lefs^ 
than a change in the fhape and power of one of 
the Greek confonaots, which fubfifts among 
the Greeks to this day: I mean the jS waa 
changed into a v \ and the power of our v givea 
to it". 

By this means, the found of Utit Btfa^ which 
was appropriated to that letter by the Hebrews 
in their Chaldaic Betk^ (Fig. 2 :) by the Phceni<^ 
cians and Samaritans in their Bctlh (Fig* 3:) 
by the Arabians in their Ba^ (Fig. 4 : ) and by 
the Homans in their Be^ (Fig. 5 :) was totally 
abrogated % and to this day that fetter is called 
f7/tf, in all their grammars ; and in one of tbq 
iaft mentioned manufcripts *% ^plSfi^pots is writ* 
ten as in Fig. 6. 

This change in the (hape and power of the $ 
is likewife to be found,. where one would l^aft of 
all expe^ to find it, in an. ^tjtcftation figned by 
the emprei^ Irene Ducaena, Etpmn A^Kctivoty as 
ihe writes her name, though in other charac** 

ao Palae<^. Gncc. page 11 8- 

»■ Mpntfiucon^p. 175. »» fagejoi. 
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t«r$9 (copied in Fig. 7.} lit the fignatureto tb» 
«ttcftation of tKe 'Typiam exhibited by Mon^ 
faucon*^ and is here repvefcnted irota him; 

Fig. 8. 

She was confort to Alexius Comnenes^ and 
mother of Anna Comnena, a very accompli&ed 
princefs, and writ the biftory of her father's 
reign, who died in 11 iS. We find by this at« 
teftation that Irene built a monaftery as Ae fays 
6K /So(6p»i/, or as it is exprefled in Fig. 9, and ts 
there ftiled Evtri^^ Ap>(^^ or in her own 
charafters as in Fig. 10. 

This atteftation muft have been written by 
her about the beginning of the twelfth century ; 
becaufc Montfaucon is of opinion that it was 
written not long before the death of that empe- 
ror : Thefc Accents therefore muft have been 
ufed, and this language fpokcn at the court of 
Conftantinople in her time. 

It is remarkable that in the fignature to this 
atteftation fte ftiles her&lf Bcur/A/crcra ?6i)/juxm>¥^ 
or thus in the original» Fig. i x. 

All which (hews that the chara6lers, and Or* 
thography^ as well as the Accentuation of the 
Greeks was then fiudkuating i as may be ieen in 
Fig. 12. 

But it b evident that neither of the marks^ 
phicK Ihe there makes ufe of, by way of a cii* 
cumflex, iiniWer the defer iption of the circum<^ 
0ex »$ given by Dionyfius *♦, (Tm Is u/jl^ 
ipOi^epas t<AS T^ff^h 9^:(^^(n)yi ccl fHP xcdcc fjuatv cvK^ 
?\.af5yiv awe<p^pf^€PQv s^a-i ry 0|g< to Bapjy as 
J'e riepiaTroj/jLSvai xctAB^cgy : ) fo well» as the firft 

*3 Palaog. Grace, page 10 1. 

*4 iifpi SvF^ff • Oro/AdT. P* I7« K«droA*f BfitioD. 
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circumflex we find in the Greek manuTcriptSs 
which was marked thus a • and fully points out 
the combination, or conjunftion, of the Acute \ 
and the Grave * \ united atop : whereas the laft» 
I mean the modern circumflex ''y feems to be an 
arbitrary mark, and looks like the unmeaning 
flourifli of an idle fcribblen 

If the reader has the curiofity to cafl: his eye 
once more on the Typicon of the emprefs Irene, 
and particularly on her atteftation and flgnature 
at the end of it, all of her own hand-writing, 
he will find not only the barbarous alteration of 
the j6 into a u, introduced about three hundred 
years before, continued there, but many pover^ 
ties in the language itfelf, many oddities in the 
Accentuation, and the fyllables divided as far 
from one another, as the words themfelves 
ought to bej with many other ftrong fymptoms 
of barbarifm. 

I fpeak of this ^ypicm^ as if I underftood the 
word, which I own I do not, having never met , 
with it in the fcnfe it is here ufcd ; which muft 
fignify a Charter ^ or Thefacjimitar Cefy of one % 
or fomething of that nature. 

From the time of this emprefs Irene Ducsena, 
that is, from the twelfth century, I believe no- 
body will imagine that the Greek language gra- 
dually improved till the middle of the fifteenth, 
when Conftantinople was taken by the Turks \ 
and yet this really mufl; have been the cafe, if a 
letter, quoted with fo much complacency by 
Pr. Fofter*5j and written at that period, has 

as Page 208. Second EcUwii. * 
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any foundation in truth : Philelphus, the author 
of that letter, there fays, Grdecij quibus lingua 
depravata non fU^ et quos ifji turn fequimur^ turn 
imitamur^ ita loquuntur^ vulgo etiam bac tmptf- 
MSf ut Ariftophanes comicus^ ut Euripides tragic 
£USj ut oratores omnesj ut hijioriograpbi^ ut pbilo^ 
fopbi etiam ipfu et Plato ^ et Arifioteles : Viri auU^ 
ci veterem fermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam re- 
iinehant ; in primifque ipfx nobiles mulieres, qm^ 
bus cum nullum ejfet omnino cum viris peregrinis 
commerciumy merus ille et purus Gr^ecorum fermo 
Jeroalatur intaSlus. In this Typicon and Signa- 
ture fo often quoted, we fee the language in- 
deed of the court at that time, and of an enir 
prefs, but totally differing from the charader 
and account here given of it by Philelphus 
about three hundred years after. 

I have converfed with many modern Greekst 
both in England, and abroad; and they ftill 
p^rfift in giving the found of a u to the /8 ; 
with many other barbarous deviations from the 
language of their anceftors^ which I believe 
were all, or mod: of them, cotemporary with 
the alteration noade in the found of that letter. 
Here a new letter is ufed, inftead of an old one, 
which is proveable by manufcripts, as in the 
prefent cafe ; but, where the found only of the 
letter is changed, that can fcarce be proved by 
them : However, certain it is that, befides the 
alteration fa often mentioned, the modern Greeks 
give the found of our e^ or of the French /, to 
.three vowels, namely >i, /, and v: and to three 
diphthongs, namely g/, ©/, and w : The v is 
often uled by them as a confooant, and then it 

has 
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has the found of our /, or t^ : as in the word 
cc/Ips the firft lyllable ^ which they pronounco^ 
•s we do that oi Jfier^ and call the whok word 

They have likewife a mod: tmgrammatical fii^ 
lutation, which they often make ufe of» and 
pronounce as if it was written in the following 
manner, Ka?ioQ IfJtipaf xipitl Good morrow^ Sir! 
So higMy are they improved ! 



SECTION VL 
J Criticifm on TeXotov. 

TO coniider another article : I agree intxrely 
with Mr. Primatt, when he &ys *^ that 
»hi ScboUafts^ Compilers^ and Etymdhgifis of the 
latter a^esj bardly evir give you any thing of their 
emn : they copy the antient Granimarians.—'Vipon 
which I (hall only oblcrve, that thefe moderns 
€0fy the antient Grammarians either with fidelity, 
or rhey do not. If not, no regard is due to 
chem : -^If they do, they fhew that the antient 
grammarians themfelves differed in their opinion 
concerning the Accentuation, or rather concern** 
ing the Tone, that is, the Elevation and Dc* 
predion of the voice dired^ed by that Accentua- 

tiOR. 

I know that thk Gentleman endeavours to 
reconcile this contradiAion of the grammarians 
by having recourfe to the DialeAs *7 • for which 

s< Pact |6i. ^ f9g^ 464. 
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he quotes Moeris Atticifta, who diftinguifiies 
bietween the manner in which the Athenians ac- 
cented the word T^hoiov^ and that in ufe with 
the reft of the Greeks : TiAowy, A?1k«, fays 
he, liccpvlovoos. Tehotovj'TrpoTrBpia-Troofieyovy £AAv» 

Now this grammatical criticifm, like moft oc 
the reft, is void of all foundation ; becaufe we 
find that Ariftophanes the cpmediant who is al-^ 
lowed to be ATTnciuloIo^, makes ufe of the word 
T6\oi9P^ with a circumflex upon the penultimat 
where Cario fays *% • 

Mela tb3q' e^' fi^ xcu F^AoJor <Nla r$ 
Utoiwu* 

TsXoM is, it fcems, an unfortunate word for 
thcfe grammarians ; becaufe the Etymologift and 
Suidas differ in their manner of accenting it : 
Which plainly Ihews that the antient gramma- 
rians, whom the Etymologift and Suidas are al- 
lowed by this gentleman to have copied, did the 
fame. 



SECTION VII. 

^he Athenian Infcription^ . 

[R. Primatt'has committed another crror^ 
into which I believe he was led by Mont- 
faucon, concerning the chronology of the Athe- 
nian Infcription. The words of Mn Primate 

are 
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arc *9 ; During which (the Pcloponncfian war^) 
the Athenians made this Infcription in honour of 
thofe who fell in that war. 

If the reader has not already feen what I have 
written upon this fubjcft in the Diflertation con- 
cerning the Greek and Roman Charafters, in-^ 
ferted in the fecond volume of Dionyfius Hali- 
carnailen{ts3% he will excufe the liberty I have 
taken : And if he has before read that Differta- 
tion, he will only favc himfelf the trouble of 
referring to that volume by permitting me to 
produce again to his view the argument I hive 
there made ufe of againft this error. 

1 have there obfcrved that the Athenian In- 
fcription given by Montfaucon 3», is written in 
old Ionic Charadlers, and may be thus tranflat- 
ed : ^be names of the Athenians behnging to the 
tribe Erechtheis, who loft their lives in the 
-wars of Cyprus, ^gypt, Phoenicia, Halis, and 
JEgina : The words that follow are at t^e heads 
of fo many columns, on which are engraved the 
names of the flain. 

In order to fupport the authenticity of this 
Infcription, Montfaucon has tranfcribed the ac- 
counts given by Thucydides of thcfc wars ; 
From all which that learned Monk concludes 
that this monument was erefted in the time of the 
Teloponnefian Wxir •, and we find that Mr. Pri- 
matt is of the fame opinion : In this however I 
cannot agree with them -, bccaufe every one of 
thofe battles, there mentioned in that Infcrip- 
lion, happened feveral years before that war, 

«9 Page 331. 30 Page 301. 3»PaUcog.6r«e. page 135. 
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and are all related by Thucydides among the 
military operations of the Greeks, and Barba- 
rians, which, he hitnfelf fays^ fell cut during 
the fometbing more than fifty years that intervened 
between the retreat afXcrxtSf and the beginning of 
tbe Peloponnefian War : For thefe are the words 
of Thucydides 3*; after he has given an ac- 
count of all the battles mentioned in the Infcrip^ 
tion, he fays, TmU S'e ^fJLTravlxj ova. efjcirpa^cLp 
ql 'EAA^jj'^s 'Trpos « ctAAn^s, nou yrpos rov Ba/H 
(Scigov^ eyevilo tv ikai TrBvlincovlx futA/^, fJuHa^ 
tm re Sip^ ara^iupfiaBcaSj icou ms Ap^fis rnS^e 
m iroXifjud : And we find by him, that after the 
Athenians had reduced Euboea, (the reduAioti 
of which was fubfequent to all the battles re-^ 
ferred to in the Infcription) they made a truce 
of thirty years with the Lacedaemonians 33 • and 
that in the fourteenth year of this truce 34, the 
latter refolved upon the Peloponnefian War •, or, 
which is the fame thing, that the thirty years 
truce was diflblved. 



SECTION VIII. 

TlpoctahoL and ^fJiSKt explained^ 

NO T H I N G can give greater occafion to 
debates, or lengthen thofe debates more, 
than the different ideas, which the parties annex 
to the word, or words, by which the .point in 
difpute is expr^fled: Thus Dr. Fofter. takes 

J» Booki. chap. ui. jj Booki. chap. iic. 

14 Book i, chap. 87, . *' ^ 
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tlpotr^iSL for Teres ^mh ttfed either in fingiD^i 
or ipeaking'f Which is undoubtedfy the true 
&(ik of the word : And Mr. Prifmact, for what 
ive call the Accents^ the ^nfjtaet^ or Signa^ or 
Marksi by which means he has nfiade Arifto^ 
tie is cdk very &niilmrly of Accents (as if he 
jpoke of XtffxeKz) mitty years before they wertf 
itfrented by Ariflofshanes of Byzantium) which 
iavention however Mr. Prtmatt does not allow i^, 
^oqgh Salmafius, Huctius and Montfaucon 
ciq>rd[sly aflfert it. . 

But it appears^ even by the paflage which 
Mr. Fnmatc qjiiotes from Arifbtle, and which 
Dr. Fofter has alfo quoted i/i fupport of a dtf<^ 
feicBt interprttauoA, chat Tipo^toJ^ioL cannot be 
ttken for Accent, as Mr. Primatt has tranflated 
it ; becaufe Arifotte there fpeaks of npo^tfim, 
ctnv y^oKpm^ which ill th^ cafe would fignify 
UmoriUen Jkcmn\ a thing not eafily underftood. 
This fenie therefore of the word U^wt^ia^ X 
mufl: look upon as invented to fa^knir a particu- 
lar iyftem, and give an air of antiquity tp a mo« 
dern invention. 

If this was tot the cafe, the antient Greek 
writers would fomewhere or other have given 
us not only the names oi thefe S>^/a in gene- 
faly but alfo a defcription of them, and direG« 
tions where to place them in writing: But no* 
thing of this kind appears in any of their works; 
and when they fpeak of 0$i;, and Ba^, they can 
only nrean the Elevation and Depreflion of the 
voice, which thefe v^ords well cxprcfs ; but the 
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^^fjL^iot bear no fort of analogy with that ex- 
preffion ; and an Acute Accent might, without 
the leaft violence, as well have anfwered the 
purpofe of a Grave, and a Grave of an Acute. 

This fenfe of the word ripoeryJ^/a Mr. PrimatC 
<:alls a mere conceit of the Moderns 37 : However, 
the etymology of the word plainly points out this 
fenfe; and there can be nothing more abfurd 
thaa to imagine that n^oa-uJ^ioc fignified Accents, 
before Accents were invented : But I am not at 
alljiirprifcd to find that Tl^oauiS'ixi ftiould have 
been miftaken for Accents, becaufe I find that 
all tranflators in all languages have given them 
that fenfe ; but the explication, which Diony- 
fius HalicarnaflTenfis has given us of the word, 
ought to reform this vicious tranflation, and 
Convince every one that npoo-i^'S'toti fignify The 
Tones /?/ the Foice, and not The Marks of tbofe 
Tones j his words are fo very clear, that I think 
they ought to decide the queftion: Tatreis (pwvn^y 
at Kochbtfjieyai IlpocruJ^ioLt S*. 

It is^ I think, univerfally allowed that there 
can be no word without a Vowel, or an Acute ; 
but this rule, although fupported by the greatcft 
authorities, is con trad ifted by the rules of our 
modern Accents ; by which the following words 
are not to be accented, unlefs followed by an 
Enclitic ; 0, iS, etSj 6$, gjc, 60, €Py », ax, : and 
if then accented, the matter will not be mended, 
becaufe in that cafe, the Enclitic will not be 
accented^ and the foregoing rule will be equally 

8'' Page 2tS. 

l^ U%fd Svrii^. OnfiJl* p. 36. Hodfoa^s Edit. 
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ytoldCed : This fliews that our modern Acccifts 
are idtirely srbicrary, and can never be the 
work of fo learned a man as Ariftophanes ; fo 
far from confticiKing an ejfentialfar$ of the Greek 
language^ as Dr. Foiter has already aflerted 39 • 
But it Accents ai-e really fucb an eflential part 
of the Greek language, the plara confeauence 
will be, th^t the writings of the moft ciaflical 
Greek authors, who lived before Ariilophanes^ 
wanted an eflential part of that language. 



SECTION IX. 

ji Criticifm wn Aos ytxa ApTor. 

ONCE more I muft defire leave to cntc*^ 
upon a piece of Greek criticifm, relative 
to this exprefllon in a learned treatife ^% Ao$ /l^m 
A plot ^ which fhould have been moft afluredly 
tvrittcn, Ao^ fJLoi Aota^ Oive.^ tic. fince we ex- 
prefs ourfelves in the fame manner, in cocnmon 
converfation, t< being undcrftood, n A/», n , 
0/i«: This EUipfis is common in the French 
language ; for the French never fay Donmz mot 
une piece diLFain^ une partse ^^/>r ^ hxxtdon" 
nez moi du Pcdriy du Vin^ etc. In our lan*^ 
guage the ti is exprefled ; for we always exprefs^ 
ourfelves thus, Grvemeiomt breads iovRtwinC'p 
but never Give me breads wine \ and if I was 
waited on at table by a Greek fervant> whid^ 



^ Page 987. Second Edit. 
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^as often happened to me» and faid to him ^o^ 
fjLoi Aflovy or by a French fervant, and faid to 
him Donnez mot Pain^ I Ihould.expcdfe that they 
would bring me the Loafy and not a piece of it. 

The Septuagint has prefcrvcd this elegant 
EUip&s, where Pharaoh fays to Jofeph, Kai 
i^ooaot) vfjuv TtotvloDV ra)v ayaOMV Atywrrld ^*« 

And Lucian in his Aio-xoClyryop^fJuBvoSy fpeak- 
ing of Socrates, makes ufc of the fame EHipfis, 
E-T/gp a6X/o<j Ttf x^wiin : Which probably he 
took froni Herodotus, who fays, EfJLirtiv.^^ m 

4' Genefis, xW. v. 18. 4> Thai, c 11. 



SECTION X- 
Of the French Accents. 

HAVING mentioned the French language, 
I cannot help faying a word or two con* 
cerning their Accents, which are fo numerous* 
that I hope they will give full iatisfadion to the 
moil ftrenuous defenders of Accents : It muit 
indeed be owned, that they contradiA all the 
rules laid down by the Greek Critics \ for thcfe 
would allow but one Acute upon one word : 
whereas many French words have two Acutes ^ 
as elevl^ etc. and many of them three, as inviteri^ 
ripiti^ etc* and they are lately arrived to fuch 
an egregious perfection in Accentuation, as to 
have coined a new Accent, different from the 
Acute» the Grave, and the Circumflex of the 
D 2 Greeks, 
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Greeks, which is a Perpendicular Accent^ what-- 
ever name they may have afcribcd to that phae* 
nomenon ; and no writer is now efteemed claf- 
fical among them» who does not decorate his 
works with this unclafTical ornament. 

The confcquencc of this new Improvement 
is, that we find often Two Acutes, and this , 
Perpendicular Accent placed upon the fame 
y^ordj as predejiine^ extrimites^ etc. But no 
words plcafe my eye better than exbiriddtiony 
difhStuofttiy etc. where all the powers of Accen- 
tuation are employed. Thus every page of a 
modern French book is hirijfee d* Accents^ all 
{landing like quills upon the fretful Porcupine^ as 
Shakefpear exprefles it j or like fome Drawcan- 
fir in a field of battle, fl.afhing to the right and 
left /, A, and fometimes cleaving down his 
enemy with a perpendicular ftroke to the gir- 
dle 1-, which laft furpaflcs Diomede in Homer, 
who flew only to the right and left. 

This new fangled Accent was not in fafhion 
when I was in France ; neither do I meet with it 
. in the Authors of the age of Lewis XIV, which 
was the Auguftan age for the French language : 
When this phaenomenon made its firft appear- 
ance I know not ; but it puts me in mind of 
what I have heard the French cooks in France 
aflcrt, that if they were abfent from Paris but 
fix months, they were no cooks at allj becaufe 
they found the art of cookery fo much improv- 
ed during that fliort interval, that they arrived 
in the important fcene of ailion^ the kitchen^ 

aU 
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altogether illiterate : The fame thing may be 
faid of the French Accents, if they go on 
improving in the fame proportion. 

Upon this occafion, I cannot help. congratu- 
lating with my Countrymen, that our language, 
like the Latin, has efcaped this inundation of . 
Greek and French Accents ; and preferved its 
native fimplicity, pure and unadorned* ootwith- 
ftanding the zeal of Scholars for Antiquity, and 
a general fondnefs for French faibions. 

And with regard to the Greek Accents, every 
one will allow that the ufe of them in Pottry is 
loft : Why then Ihould they be retained in 
•printing /i^ Poets ? — I hope therefore that even 
thole of my Readers, whofe prejudices; have 
armed their minds againft conviction, will bow> 
ever allow me to wifli that Theocritus, !now 
printing, as I am Informed^ at Oxford without 
Accents, may at laft appear.iii his primitive fim- 
plicity, and with all that ^unafFefted .decency, 
which is his peculiar character, and totally di- 
vefted of all thofe fopperies with which the ig- 
norance of later ages have difgraced bis works: 
He, with the moft celebrated of the Greek au- 
thors, had the advantage of living before the 
impertinence of Accents : And the LTnivcrfity 
of Oxford need not apprehend any cenfure for 
publiftiing the works of Theocritus in the fame 
xnanner as he himfelf publifhed them, that is^ 
'Without Accents, 
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SECTION XL 

Of the Tcnes. 

NO language was ever pronounced without 
a Diftinftion of Tones : The Greek and 
Latin Languages had mod certainly (his Dif^ 
tinAion ; but it is as certain that we know no- 
thing of it in either of thofe languages ; an^ 
it is not probable to fuppofe that the ignorant 
Grcejcs in the Seventh Century, wheq they in- 
vented, or revived the Accents, or MarkS|| 
could poflibly have revived the Tones in ufe 
among the antient Greeks: (f they did not^ 
thefe Marks can tend to nothing but to miflead^ 
not to direft. 

That Sir John Cheke and Dr. Foftfr may 
have formed to themfelves a method of railing 
and falling the Voice \n general according to 
the Accents, I make not the leaft doubt : But 
how can they aflure the public, or be aflured 
themfelves, that their degree of Elevation an^ 
Depreffion is precifcly the degree of both, made 
ufe of by the antient Greeks : Which is the 
lefs probable, becaufe we know from Dionyfius 
that even the Quantity fufFcred various degree^ 
of Length and Shortnefs •, that is, that every 
long fyllablc was not equally long, nor every 
fliort fyllabie equally (bort : Since thereforfe 
there is fo much a greater compafs in the Eleva- 
tion and Depreffion of the Voice, than in Quan» 
tity, the Degrees of which we know not ; ho^ 
flaould they be fure that the degrees, made ufe 
of by them, were the fame with thofe made 
ufe of by the antient Greeks ? 

SECTIpI^ 
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SECTION XIL 

Of the Aniient MuJU. 

H E great compafs of Tone' even ia 
fpeaking, naturally leads mc to confidert 
and explain a very intcrcfting and inftruftive 
Paffage in Dionyfius relating to this fuhjed:^ 
which is referred to, both by Dr. Foftcr and Mr. 
Primatt in fupport of their feveral fyftems, and 
according to my opinion miflaken by both« 

But, in order to enable the Reader to decide 
this queftion, I Ihali quote the whole Paflage; 
as it Hands in Dionyfius, which thole Gentle- 
men have not done ; and this omilfion I believe 
gave occafion to the different miftakes they have 
lallen into in endeavouring to explain iL 

Dionyfius fays in his Treatife lUfi ^v^ew 

yi^a, xai b% e'7r3e(v9laLi 'irepa, renv rpioov Tortt>9^ 
xai fifAtloPia BTi TO 0|t;, yle o^y'ielat t» X'^pi^ 
rala irKetov sti to Bafu* ou /xny ivTOLCoL yB n 
Ae^iSj Yi xa6'fr fjLopiop'' ?ioyB TOiTiofJcivii t)» cujIki^ 
Xey^lui Toiatm* oik^ « {JLtv emt mi 0|Act$» fi /f 
^/CETi Tn9 Baf f/a<5 tt /# e«r* afJL^oiv' todv <f g afJLipQ-- 
'kpas rcii racrets e^^ffcr^)^^ ai fjiev ycxlx fJiiav cuA- 
hafifiv QvnqMoffJL^vov e^ci rq> Of« to Bagy, «$ 
^Tfi llepic^ot)fJL€ycii Tta.A'diiiv* di <fej gy iigjw ts 
Hdi^ ilffia ^cofii ixeiltpoyj €^ iocub mv 0iX,€iav ^ 

i'lgf,, /JLea-y ^(o^iov BapHiiioi xau OttJ]}fio(* reus /a 

4> Se£Uoa |j, 
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Tovov g^Hercc fjuot ev 'wroh?\xm ^peioui &fB<riv. H 
i^i OpyauviXTi ts xouCiS'i'icifi fjukicrxy ^la^r^fjixai 
re ^p>!Ut *GTA&GariVy ou T(^ ^^letireyh] /jlovcv^ aAA* 
^To T8 AtcLTsraa-oiP ap^atfjunmj xoli to AiUTxr^rtS 
yifhi^S'ei^ Ttou TO ^^lakacTGi^oy^ y^oci to ^iolovov^ 

Here the Reader fees that Dionyfius Ihews 
how much a greater cotnpafs Mufic has, than 
Speaking } the former taking /111 the Diajiematai 
and the latter being confined to One only, name- 
ly the Diapente% which Dr. Foftcr, (impofcd 
upon I imagine by the obvious fignification of 
the word) makes to confift of but Five notes ^^: 
Whereas it fcems to have been called A/aT^ylf, 
not from the Five votes^ of which alone it i& 
thought by him to confift \ but froni its Placf^ 
being the Fifth Diajlema from the Atetn^y rcckonr 
ing the Aieai^ as one : As the Autliaaapov like* 
wife was called fo, not from the number of notes 
of which it confiftcd ; but becaufe it was thQ 
Fourth Diaftema from the Aieasi, 

Mr. Primate has been led into a, fimil^r error 
by a. different route: His words are thefe:^* 
So that, beginning from a Diapafon^ which con-^ 
fifts of Six Tones, you nniay run through a Dia^z 
pente^ or Three Tones and a half \ a Diateffa^. 
ron, or Two Tsnes and a half\ and fo on by. dif- 
ferent Tones and Semitones, till you come to the . 
Die/is, which ^s the leaft found in Mufic, thac 
can be diftinAly perceived. 

<♦ Page 343. Second Editi[on. - *» p^ge i86u 
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But I am much miftaken, if I do ndt convince 
the Reader that every one of the Five Biaftema- 
ta confiftcd of Sivzn Tones^ or Nctsj •, three 
and a half afcending from the middle note of. 
every Biaftema^ and as many defcending; the 
Diefis only excepted, which confifted of but 
one, and that the leaft, note. 

In order to this, having given the opinion of 
thcic two Gentlemen, let me now produce my 
own concerning the above mentioned quotation 
from Dionyfms in the following tranflation 2 
** The Melody of converfation then is meafured 
•' by one Oftave, called the Diapente^ nearly \ 
** and is neither raifed above Three Tones and 
** a half towards the higher^ nor deprefled more 
^^ towards the lower part of this^ compafs : But 
" all converfation is not compofed either of one 
^i part of Speech called of its Tenfion ; but 

V that is formed of the Higher, this of the 
*' Lower, and that of both : But of thofe 
•* words having both tbefe TetffionSj which have 
^' the lower note combined with the higher 
** upon one fyllabUj thofe we call Circumflexed^ 
** and thefe prcfervc a fimilar nature with the 
** one, and with the other, without being either 
?Vof itfelf: But in diflyllablcs nothing of the 
^* middle part of the Lower and Higher notes | 
^' but in words of many fyllables^ whatever they 
^* may be, even one may have a higher Tone in 
•^ many lower ones. But Inftrumental and Vocal 
*^ Mufic makes: ufe of more Oftavcs, not only 

V of the Diapente^ but beginning from the 
** Diapafon^ and the Diapente Stop, and the 
tf Diatejfamj and the Diatqn^n, and the /&- 

mitonioni 
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^^ mumoni and as fome think even to the 
*• Diejls imperceptibly.** 

So that the whole Gamni confifted of Tbirt^^ 
^x notes c But the following Scale will explain 
boch the paflf^e in qucftion, and my comment 
upon it. Fig, ig- 

Purfuant to this Scale the beft of our Harpfi^ 
(Dords and Spinets are now formedi and an- 
fwer txiGtVf to the defcription here given of 
the Creek Gamut by Dionyfius: And it U 
obfervable that before the 'Tinie of Handel^ 
that great matter of Mufic, our Harpficords 
^nd Spinets were not foraged upon this plan $ 
|b that it is very probable that be himfelf 
brought it from Italy, and that the Greek mu- 
(tpans iQ the Fifteenth century bad carried it 
thither. 

: The Gamut here exhibited is calculated for a 
G Inftrument, which happens to be my own^ 
9nd is (he mod perfeft Gamut, and poffibly 
ijne only perfe& one^ for, if it was calculated 
for any higher note or letter, then the ThrefJ 
notes and a half afcending would rife into the 
Viiitfjf^on V and if it was calculated for any 
)owcr letter, then the Three notes and a hatf 
defcending would fiqk into the Dtapafon^ and 
not be confined to the JXafiUU^ as Pbnyfius 
has mod propei ly conned them. . 

And. here I cannot help taking notice of the 
great extent of knowledge jn this Author ; be 
has in his Roman Hiftory (hewn himfelf ^a PoH* 
ticiao, an Archited, a Mafter of Taftics, an^ 
|n Ontpr *, and in this Treati^ Ue^i ^Sjuvheaea^i 
QvqfjL^h^yy he difplays ^, pcrfcft knQ\vlcdgc of 
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Mufic : AU. thcfc accomplUhments do great hor 
iiqur to the Hiftorian and Critic ^ but arc gc- 
nerftlly fo many fnarcs to a Tranflator, who wiU 
often find himfelf reduced to difficulties in ap- 
propciating to each of thofe arts and fcicncc* • 
their refpciiive term$ and explications. 

This Scale of DioDyfiu3 will be farther con* 

firmed by an obfervaoon from the great Sir 

ifaac Newton on the analogy between the Scvm 

Primary Colours^ and the Seven Notes qf Mufic j 

"which Seven Primary Coltmrs anfwer neirfier to 

the Five Nofes of Dr. Fofter, nor to ^the Three 

and a half o£ Mr. Primatt : but to the Seven 

nofes of which every Miifical Diafiema does con- 

fift : And, if I might take the liberty of blendr 

ing an obfervation of my own with thofe of Sir 

Ifaac Newton, 1 would fay that every Sheaf of 

foys^ iompofing one %»hHe ray, and confifting of 

Seven Primary Colours.^ anfwers te every Diajlema^ 

compofing one OSave^ and confifting of Seven 

primary Notes,^ with the given Note doubled. 

As Mr. Primatt looks upon the Elevation and 
Depreffion of the Voice, denoted by the Ac^' 
cents, to be a mere eonceit of the moderns tofervt 
^ modern hypoihefts''^ \ he muft fuppofe that the 
Greeks pronounced the Acute, the Grave^ and 
the Circumflex, all in the fanae Tone ; which 
would produce a monotony in converfation that 
no ear could bear, and anfwer very ill to what 
pionyfius cajls The Melody of Converfationt Ai«* 
Agxla fjt£hoi^ and lefs yet to the comparifon he 
(nakcs between Oratorial Speaking, and Inftru* 

♦• Page 22%, 
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mental and Vocal Mufic, which he fays differ 
only Tw 'moo'cp^ not tt^ tsroia), in ^antity^ not 
Quality \ that is, Mufic takes in all the Five 
Bfoftemata^ with the BUJts : whereas Speech i$ 
confined to one Diaftema alone^ naifady the Dich 
pentey confifting, as we have fcen, of Scveff atones i 
thre'e and a half albending, and as many de- 
fcending, which are only other words for tho 
Elevation and Depreffion of the Voice, with 
the feveral degrees of Length and Short* 
nefs for both. With all this, the Monotony, 
contended for by Mr. Primatt^ is.abfolutcly in^ 
confiftent. 

' The following' example may pofiibly clear up 
this matter better than any thing I can fay upoa 
it : L,et us make ufc of the word T/jutj), the 
latter fyllable of which is a barytone in the con* 
text of a fcntence, rtfjui^ an oxytone at the end 
of it, rifjiif and a circumflex in ^the dative cafe 
whether in the context, or at the end of a fen- 
^ence, njuL^: Now, according to M^ Primatr, 
thcfe three words muft all be pronounced purr 
luanrto the Accent,' and all in the fame Tone : 
But, according tp my opinion, as they have 
three different Accents, they ought to have 
three different Tones: The following ifhort 
Scale' will explain my meaning. Fig. 14. 

This Ihews there was a much greater affinity 
between the manner of fpcaking in ufe aniong 
the Greeks, and 'their Mufic, than there is be- 
tween ours ; fincc, as Dionyfius fays^' their 
Speaking did not differ from tlicir Mufic rf 
srwa;, but only tw ttoctw, pot in ^ality^ bu; 
only in ^antity, 
* * Therp 
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There is a Paffagc in Plutarch's Life of The- 
feus, where he fays the Pythopolitans were 
guilty of an error in calling, z place EgV? oixtocv^ 
inftcad of E^jx« oitholv : This, Dr. Fofter fays, 
indifpuiably confirms the prefent fyftem of Accents^''. 
It would indeed confirm it much more fatisfac- 
coriiy, if Plutarch had made ufe of the word 
T^a(p€iv^ inftead of liLaXeiv : But by u(ing the 
latter word, he has moft: evidently (hewn that 
the error of the Pythopolitans confifted in their 
manner of pronouncing that word, and not fo in* 
difputably in their manner of accenting^ ov writ^;^ 
ingiu 

47 Page i6j^ 
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Of the ant lent Accented Infcription found in Her^^ 
culaneum. 

I Shall now confider the Ltfcrizzione important' 
tifftma^ as the Italian Publilher calls it, dif- 
covered at Hcrculaneum in the year 1743 : This 
Infcription I have feen, with the Account of i( 
in one of the Two Volumes, prefented to the 
Royal Society by the King of Spain. 

This mofi important Infcription fcems deftined 
to produce blunders ; the firft of which we find 
cx^nfiiis in mangling a verfe of £uripides» taken 
out of his Antiope^ a play of which only fome 
fragments, publiflicd by Barnes, now remain : 
The Verfe itfelf runs thusj 
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s 

^(pov yap iy fi^?iippL<t rct& iroPlAas X^pa^ 
'■ N/xec. 

For one wife Head does mar^ Hands 
Surpafs. 

This Vcrfe Polybius quotes ^ from Euripides^ 
ind applies it to Xantippus^ the Lacedaemonian 
general, under whofe command the Carthagi- 
nians defeated the Romans/ and took Marcus 
Atilius Regulus, one of their Confuls^ priibner t 
And this Verfe it is probable the Archite6k, who 
built the ftreet at Herculaneum^ or at leaft the 
houfe which ftands at the end of it, on the 
corner of which this Infcription is to be feen^ 
might apply, to himfclf, and to the fuperiority 
ht had over his workmen. 

This City, as we learn from THonyfius Halicar^ 
naffenfiSy was 'built by Hercules and his Greeks, 
who were left here to inhabit it ^' : And many 
of the citizens, after the Romans had made 
themfelves mafters of it, and even to the time 
of its being overwhelmed by an earthquake and 
a violent eruption from Mount Vefuvius, about 
the 79th of Chrift, were probably Greeks ; which 
accounts for the Infcription being In that lan-^ 
guage; though nothing caa account for the 
many errors with which it abounds both in the 
original from Herculaneum, and in the feveral 
copies which have been made of it : For no* 
body can belitve that Greeks, or even chat Ro« 

4* Pacr |6. CafauboB'tEdmoii. 

49 Roman Antiquiues, Book L SeCt 44. p. 98. 
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mans, would have inifrcprefchtcd this Vcrfe of 
Euripides in the manner it now appears both in 
the Infcriptton and its feveral copies ; which is 
^s follows « 

which' Mr. Primatt, after the Italian Publifher, 
fays ought to be read thus ; 

But, if it is read thus, it will confift of Seven 
Feet; which every one knows cannot be ad- 
mitted into an Iambic Verfe : Befides the ab« 
furdity of its ending with a Spondee ; both 
which errors of the original are fuffered to re- 
main in this copy. 

I do not think that all Antiquity can (hew id 
five lines fo many inaccuracies, as are to be met 
with in this moft impcrlcnt Infcripiion^ confifting 
but of one line : For this reaibn I am not at all 
furprifed to hear that fome man of learning in 
France is now a&ually employed in writing a 
DifTertation to prove that this Infcriptton is not 
genuine : but the work of fome advocate for 
Accents, who took his advantage of the fub- 
terraneous fituatipn of the ruins of Hercula- 
neum to affix this Infcription on one of the 
walls of fome houfb there with greater zeal, 
than abilities. 

However this may be, and whether true, or 
not, the Accents in this Infcription can in no* 
wife afie£t my fyftem, who allow that Accents 
were invented by Ariftophanes of Byzantium 
to denote the Elevation and Deprcffioi) of the 

voice. 
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voice, and were defigned by him for the ufe of 
his own Scholars at Alexandria ; but I do nol 
chink t|iat they were fo univerfally received^ as 
many gentlemen have imagined ; and therefore 
cannot help exprefling my very great furprife to 
find that among the many accented manufcripts 
exhibited by Montfadcon, not one of them 
fliould be found accented like this Infcription^ 
which if not modern, has all the fymptom^ of a 
modern Accentuation. 



S E C T I O K XIV. 

That no Word can receive Two Acute Accents % 
wbicbJ>owever is the Cafe^ v;ben Enclitics arc 
incorporated with the preceding Word. 

BU T I have fomething more yet to fay to 
our modern Accents^ before I part with 
them ; which is, that they formally contradi& 
many; of the rules, laid down by the antienc 
Greek Critics, who wrote long before their 
language had received the leaft taint from their 
barbarous neighbours : And one of thefe rules 
was that no Word ' can receive Two Acute 
Accents : AfJin^oLVS ovloi iv Gvo/xa ^vo AajSe^i^ 

Let us now fee whether the rules of our mo- 
dern Accenters are not a flat contradidiion to 
this rule : I will fuppofe that a Proparoxyton is 
followed by an Enclitic; the confequehce will 

«« Dlonyilas* Ufft Si;rOi#i»f Oro/4«7«^r. Page i2. 
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be, that by their rules of Accentuation, the 
Accent of the Enclitic will be transferred to 

^ the laft fyllable of the preceding word, 'as 
TiTcwdi as: Here then will be Two Acutes on 
the fame word. But the higheft of all abfurdi- 
ties is, that by printing with Accents, they 
have made Dionyfius himfelf, about ten lines 
before that he laid down this rule, place Two 
Acutes on the fame word in this expreffion,, 

, Aioir^fjLOL(Ti T€ xp^'^^^ irAeLoaiv: He is faying 
that Muflc has a greater Compafs than Speaking 
or Converfation, and makes ufe of more Diafte- 
mata. 

But the abfurdity does not flop here ; it 
reaches much farther; for all the Modern Gram^ 
marians to a man tell us, that Enclitics may be 
plegantly incorporated with the preceding word, 
and that both of them when thus combined do 
really conftitute but one word : Now then, let 
ijs endeavour to place this Accentual Rule in 
the moft amiable light, and fet it off to the 
greateft advantage. Let us fuppofe that the 
fenfe had led Dionyfius in this place to have 
expreffed himfelf thus, H J'g Opyccvi-icn^ re y,oci 
ilhycfi jjc-io-cc T€ ypvToci A/a^Wjt^aa-r ria-i : Then, 
by the two laft Rules of Accentuation, it muft 
be printed in this mapner, Aiotc^jJioLairia't. 

Which will be to add ftill another and a greater 
abfurdity to the former -, for now, here will be 
not only Two Acutes upon one and the fame 
word, (which Dionyfius has already told us 
ought never to be admitted) but the Accent, 
which according to their own rules, and by a 
general rule of Greek Accentuation ought ne- 
E vcr 
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vcr to be carried back farther than the Antepen^ 
ultima, will here in this inilance, and in many 
others, be carried back to the infufierable di« 
ftance of the Ante- Ante- Antepenultima : And 
this Conjunftion of the Enclitic will give ^ birth 
to fuch a monfter of a word, as I believe never 
appeared in any language. 

To thefe abfurdities the Accents, introduced 
by fo learned a Grammarian as Ariftophanes, 
could never have been fubjeft: The prefcnt 
Accents therefore muft be looked upon as the 
invention of Modern Greeks, defigned to pro- 
trad: for a time the life of their agonizing 
Language, which, with all the other Sciences, 
invented, or improved, by their great anceftors, 
was then expiring. 
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TH E Publication of this little Trea- 
tife may ferve to anfwcr the Two 
following Purpofcs : The one, to 
lay before the JReader ^ Ipecimen of a much 
larger attempt ; viz. An intire new Tranjla^ 
tion of the Works of Virgil: And the other, 
to exhibit a moft remarkable conformity 
between the feveral paffages quoted from 
Virgil in this Trcatife, and thofe produced 
from that great hiftorian Dionyfius of Hali-^ 
carnaffus^ relative to the fubjed of this 
work. 

With refpeft to the former of thefe two 
purpofes, it may be neceffary to fay fome- 
thing more at large concerning the attempt 
itfel^ and to applogife for my undertaking 

E 3 fuch 
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fuch a work ; particularly after it h^ 
already paffed through fo many abler hands, 
and has appeared with fo much luftre in 
the verfions of Dryden, Pit, and Strahan ; 
any of which tranflations will undoubtedly 
afford ample matter of amufemcnt to a 
reader, who is defirous of being acquainted 
with Virgil, no farther than in a Tranfla- 
tion ; for all their works read extremely 
well, and arc written in harmpnious num- 
bers fufficient to catch the ear, but will 
never fatisfy the eye and mind of a curious 
reader, who wifhes to compare what he 
reads with the original ; or who wifhes to 
acquire an idea of the original by referring 
to the tranflation : Then alone will the 
fidelity and ftrength of a tranflation ap- 
pear confpicuous, when it is able to abide 
this fiery trial ! Into what fine thin va- 
pours do even the moft plaufible tranfla- 
tions vanifh, when analyfed within this 
tefl ! All the fair, and fpccious outfides, 
with refped: to gilding and binding, will 
never comp^nfate for a bad tranflation ; 
and all the filver-tinklihg of numbers, and 
mofl delicate choice of vague and infignifi- 
cant words, evaporate, and come to nought, 
when confronted witli the original ; for 
neither the bold ufe of figures, the fono- 

rous 
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rous powers of poetry, nor the elegance of 
types and impreffions, can make any a- 
mends to the reader for infidelity, and in- 
fincerity to the original. 

When a tranflator ignorantly miftakes, 
willfully mifinterprets, or carelefsly cx- 
preffes the fenfe of his author; when he 
either leaves out the epithets of his origi- 
nal, or fubftitutes and introduces new ones 
of his own growth ; -— will any one fay, * 
that he has performed the office of a Faith-^ 
ful Interpreter ? 

As for that terrible adage in Horace, 
which has been fo often quoted in oppofi- 
tion to the point here contended for. 

Nee Verbum Verbo curabis redder e Fidu3 
Intcrpres ; * • 

it ought never to have been brought as an 
objection againft clofe and literal tranfla- 
tions; or whenever introduced for that 
purpofe, it is wrongfully urged, and erro- 
neoufly applied ; for it ought to be remem- 
bered that Horace in that paflage is not 
there fpeaking of Tranjlators^ and their 
office, but of an Author, defirous of writ- 
ing a New Play upon a fubjedt that has 

• De Arte Poetica j v. 1 33. 
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been already treated of by another pen; 
in fuch a cafe, he mufl not fervilely 
copy the charaders introduced by his pre- 
deceffor ; much lefs muft he meanly ftoop 
^to borrow his very expreflions, and copy 
him word for word; which would make 
him a Faithful Tranjlatory inftead of being 
only a dijiant Imitator. 

Who now would fuppofe that this paf-^ 
fagc could be prodilced as an argument 
againft Faithful Tranjlations ? — On the 
contrary, does he not, in thofe very words 
commend a Faithful Tranjlator, and ccn- 
fure a fervile Adopter ? One, who fo far 
negle<5ts . the duty of his office, as to be- 
coqie a Faithful T'ranjlator^ when he flhould 
have been only a dijiant Imitator y by bor^ 
rowing the thought alone, not adopting the 
very words of his predeceflbr. 

To fliew the propriety of this interpre- 
tation, let us carry our thoughts on this 
fubjedt a little farther, and draw a parallel, 
or two, from thofe arts which feem to bear 
a very clofe refemblance to this we are now 
fpeaking of : A .tranflator may indeed in 
one fenfc be faid to be only a meer copyift ; 
for fince he tranflates into another laa- 
guage, he is ftriftly bound, by the laws 
of fidelity and integrity, to render his ori- 
ginal 
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ginal into that language, as faithfully and 
clofely, as the diflferent idoms of the two 
languages will admit and allow of; and 
muft endeavour to give his Tranflation as 
much the air and fpirit of the original, 
as the meer copyift, who tranfcribes only 
the words of an author. 

Now, inftead of a tranflator, let us fup- 
pofc the fubjedt concerned either a ftatuary, 
or a painter ; and that he had an original 
ftatue, or pidture, delivered into his hands, 
of which he was to make a Faithful Copy, . 
or a Juji Reprefentafion : How would his 
performance be regarded, if, inftead of ex- 
prefling the air, the attitude, the colour- 
ing, and the features of the original, he 
had deviated from it in many coniiderable 
points; and returned the original home, 
together with his own performance, into 
the hands of the firft poffeflbrs ; the ori- 
ginal indeed untouched, but his own per- 
formance fo bedaubed with glaring colours, 
and beftuck with jewels, as to refemble it 
no more, than fome eminent tranflations 
in our own language do their great originals 
both in Greek, and Latin. 

The fame remarks are full as applicable 
to a Good ASlor ; who certainly, like a 
Faithful I'ranjlator, will not look upon 
himfelf as at liberty to change, to alter, 

and 
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and leave out whatever expreffions of the 
play he pleafes ; much lefs to introduce 
new epithets of his own, during the time 
of his performance. 

How far thefe reflections may be appli-*' 
cable to the following paflages, and thofe 
of the gentlemen, who have preceded me 
on this fubjcd, muft be left to the deter- 
mination of the reader alone ; with only 
this humble requeft, that he would not be 
content with comparing this tranflation 
with other tranflations, but all the tranfla- 
tion s with the original; and then it is to 
be hoped the prefent performance will not 
give its author the leaft: occafion to blufti ; 
for he does here moft: ferioufly aflirm, that 
if any of his predecefl^ors had been more 
faithful in their tranflations, and adhered 
more clofely to their original, than they 
have done, he would never have attempted 
An Intire New Verjion. 

But to confefs tne truth, all the preced- 
ing tranflations of this Great Poet, which 
have hitherto appeared in our language, 
are all of them cither fo very vague, or 
clfe fo very prolix, introducing allegories 
where Virgil has not made ufe of them ; 
and omitting them where he has ; altering 
many expreffions, and forging others, which 
Jbave no appearance in the original ; and in 
5 fl^ort. 
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fhort, transforming their works into fuch 
diftorted figures, that it is fcarce poffibl6 
to know what parts of Virgil they anfwer 
to, even in thofe editions, which have the 
collated text printed on the oppofite page; 
many inftances of which will be pointed 
out hereafter ; and therefore the reader i^ 
defired to fufpend his ccnfurc on any part 
of the following Quotations, till fuch time 
as he is acquainted with what the tranfla- 
tor has to alledge ifi defence of thofe lines, 
among the Annotations which are made on 
. thofe paflages. 

It is however time that fomething (hould 
now be faid with regard to the other Pur- 
pofe, intended to be anfwered by this little 
publication ; it was, as I have already faid 
in the beginning of this Introduftion, with 
defign to lay before the reader fome very 
curious and entertaining quotations from a 
work of the greateft authority, I mean. 
The Roman Antiquities of Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis, tranflated by 
my learned and worthy Friend and Patron, 
the late Mr. Spe/man; (whofe memory I fliall 
always revere) which work perhaps may net 
have come to the hands of thofe readers^ 
who may do me the honour to purchafe 
this little trifle. 

The 
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The conformity between thcfe two great 
authors, the one the greateft Poet^ and the 
other the greateft Hijiorian in the Auguftan 
age, whofe works are come down to us, 
will appear the more confpicuous in the 
perufal of the following work ; which, if 
it (hould in any thing contribute to the 
reader's fatisfaAion, and merit his appro- 
bation, will folly anfwer all the wifties, 
and amply recompenfe all the aims of the 
author by this publication. 
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7r7NEAS having related, in the fecond 
jIJjj and third books of Virgil's ^neid, 
the manner in which the city of Troy 
had been (aken by the Greeks, and after that 
palamity, (he progrefs of his voyage from Troy 
to Sicily : it may perhaps be an agreeable 
amufement to the reader to perufe here at one 
view the different ftages by which this hazard- 
ous undertaking was performed, ftript of all 
the incidents which in a manner interrupted the 
track of his failing, and interfered with the 
dit-edt courfe which he perfued in tranfporting 
his colony of Trojans from Troy to Sicily, and 
from thence to Italy ; only obferving at the en« 
trance of this narration, that no antient author 
yrhatever, except Virgil, either poet or hiftorian, 
makes any mention of ^neas being driven on 
the coaft of Africa, or of his having been en- 
tertained at the court of queeH Dido, who is 
fuppofed to have lived near three hundred years 
after this removal of the Trojans under ^neas 

from 
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from Troy to Italy : But the omiffion of this 
adventure, which makes fo great, and fo beau- 
tiful an epiibde in the ^neid, will be no defeat 
in this narration : and it is to be hoped that this 
attempt may prove th« more entertaining, be- 
caufe it will carry on the journal fucceflively, 
in one continued thread of hiftory, and be fup- 
pocetd aU ^ong by the canpurrcru teftimcmy of 
thofe antient hiftorians preferved by Dionysiu^ 
Halicarnassensis, in the firft book of his 
Jloman Antiquities^ Se6Hony 46, etc. franflated 
by my learned and worthy friend and patron 
the late Mr, Spelman, whofe tranflation I (hall 
make ufe of ; and that too the rather, becaufe 
it is uajverfally allowed by all thofe, who have 
compared his verfions with their Greek originals, 
Xh^\ quoting his words in our own language, 
is the fame thing as quoting the very wprds of 
XcnophQO,»Polybius, and Dionyfius themfelves. 

Another great fatisfadlion that may arifc 
from this attempt, will be the pleafure, which 
it may afford the reader in comparing the accu- 
racy of the Poet and Hiftorian 5 both living to- 
gether in the fame age, and in the fame city, 
auxd probably fearching the fame records; both 
coUefting the fame materials-, and both perfuing 
the fame fubjedt : fo far I mean as relates to the 
planting a Trojan colony of Greeks in Italy. 

The great objeft of Dionyfius is to fhew that 
the Romans, were originally Greeks \ and the 
great objeft of Virgil is to (hew that the Romans 
were defccnded from the Trojans: But Dionyfius 
has fufiicienxly proved already that the Trojans 
were Greeks \ fo that confequently the objcdt 

of 
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of both is one ^nd the fame : Virgil deduces 
their origin more particularly from the line of 
.Anchifes ; Dionyfius deduces it from a much 
higher fource : I fhall therefore adopt only fo 
much of the Greek hiftoriant as relates to 
Anchifes and ^neas ; and fince both Virgil and 
Dionyfius affirm that ^neas, after the deftruo 
tion of Troy, arrived in Italy through a long fc- 
ries of adventures, and there fettled his pofterity, I 
fliall firft relate the manner in which both the Poet 
and Hiftorian dcfcribe the taking of Troy, and 
then I (hall begin the narration with ^neas* 
failing from Troy, after the deftrudion of that 
city by the Greeks, as it is related by Virgil, 
and fupport it by that account, which we find 
preferved by Dionyfius. 

JEneas then relates the taking of Troy in the 

following manner : 

.. «« .^ •,« Harrafs'd with war» repuk'd 
By fate fo many years, the Grecian Chiefs 
AHorfey of moantaiafize* by Pallas^ aid 
Conlhru^l, and of fawn fir its ribs compofe i 
This they pretend a vow for their retam ; « 

Such their report : Within its gloomy fides 
Their choiceft men they ciond, and deeply fill 
Its caverns hoge and womb, with armed troops. * 

Which is thus related by Hcllanlcus, the au- 
thor from whom Dionyfius )i^ preferved this 
account : , ^ i? 

" Troy being taken by 'th<i^ Greeks, either 
•* by the ftrategem of the woodw horfe, as 

• ' Homer 
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*• Homer fings, (and after him as Virgil has 
♦* already fung) or by the treachery of the An- 
^* tenoridae, or by any other means, the grcateft 
^* pan of the Trojans, and of their allies, then 
** in the city, were flain in their beds : For it 
^^ fcems this misfortune happened to them in 
•' the night, when they were not upon their 
•• guard.'' 



Twas when approaching fleep to wearied men ^n. II. 
Begins^ and inild creeps on by gift of heaven. 268 

And in the fixth JEncid, DcTphobuj complains 
ihus J 

Then was I laid, oppreft'd with cares and fleep, ^n. VI. 
Upon my wretched bed, while foft repofe 521 

Had fhttt my eyes, moft like a pleaiing death ; 
Mean timp my wortl^y Ipoofe had all my arms 
Removed, and from xny pillow ftqPn my f^ord ; 524 
Then Menelaiis calPd, and oped the doors : 
Thinking no doobt that this would (hew her love, 
And thus extinguifh all her former crimes. 
Why need I more ? in^o my room they burll : •— ^28 

** But -Sneas, and his Trojan forces, which 
" he had brought from the city of Dardanus 
•* and Ophrynium, to the affiftance of the Ilien- 
** fes, and as many others as had early notice 
♦*^ of the calamity, while the Greeks were taking 
** the lower town, fled together to the ftronge^ 
•' part of Pcrgamus, and polTefled themfclvcs 
*' of the citadel, which was fortified by a fepa- 
*' rate wall, and in which were depofited the 
" holy things belonging to the religion of their 
** country, together with a large quantity of 

^^ money,. 
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'■ money, as in a fafe place^ and here alfo was 
^* the flower of their arrtiy.*' 

Perhaps this is that tower which our author 
mentions in the Second £neid % 

There was a porch and fecret doors, pervious ^n. H. 
Between the peaces, and backward Uft| 4^4 

Thronghwhich, while Troy's fad kingdom yet remain'd^ 
Oft would Andromache unattended pals. 
And young Aftyanax to his grandfire lead j 457 

Through this I gain'd the battlements^ from whence 
The Trojans flung their ineffedual darts : 
A lofty tower there flood, built very high 460 

' Above the town, from whence all Troy was w6nt 
Be feen, the Grecian fleet and camp Achai'c \ 
This we affalli where the low floorings gave 463 

Weak joints, and from its deepefi bafis pluck. 
And fliove it down : that, falling fudden, brought 
• Ruin ^and noife ; aiid wide on Grecian tftiops «06 

Tumbled: more come; tho' floneft and eVery kiad 
Of weapons never ceaA;* 46I 

" There however for fonie time they repulfed 
•* the enemy, who were endeavouring to force 
** their way into the citadel -, and fallyihg out 
" privately through the narrow paflages, with 
** which they were wqil acquainted, they fecurcd 
*• the retreat of thofe who Were cfcaping from 
the takirtg of the city ; the number of whom 
was greater than that of the prlfoners : By 
" this difpofition, JEneas checked the firft fury 
•• of the enemy. Who defigned to put all the 
" citizens to the fword, and prevented them 
** from taking the* whole city by flx)rm : But 
conHdering what was reafonably to be ex- 
peded, that it would be impoffiblc to prc- 
F •' ferv« 
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^ fcrvc a cicy, the greatcft part of which was 
^* already in the pofiTeflion of the enemyi 

( «^ Where'er the fire fkils^ the Greeks pofieft ; ) 

iEa. XL V. 50;- 

^^ he thought of this expedient) which was 
t* to abandon the citadel to them, and fare the 
" people, the holy things belonging to the fe- 
" ligion of their country, and all the efFefts 
•' they could carry away with them : Having 
•* thus refolved, he firft fcnt out the children, 
^^ and the women, with the old men, s^nd all 
*• fuch whofc condition required much time ta 
*^ make their efcape, with orders to take the 
^* road that leads to Ida •, : 

^ And yoiu my friends,, attend to what I &y » /Em II» 
^' Without the gate 's a nountj, and temple old* 715 
'< Of Ceres rain'dy an antient cyprefs near, 
" Long by our fathers' pious care prefenr'd t 715, 

^^ By difieremt routes we'll join our ^parties* there.*' 

•* while the Greeks, intent on taking the cita- 
•* del, would never think of pcrfuing the pieo* 
" pic who were efcapingx)ut of the city* One 
** part of the forces he Appointed to convoy 
^* thofe he had fent away, to the end that their 
*' flight might be as fccure, and as Httle trou- 
** blefome, as the prefent conjuRfture would 
** admit : Thefe were ordered to take pofleflioo 
** of the ftrongeU: part of mount Ida :'* 

_ ,i-. — _ when with a {udden peal An. tf* 
It thundered on the left, and thwart the night 69.^ 
A ftar ihot down, drawing a lucid train ; 
Hifh o'er our palace.we beheld it glide» 
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Tin its bright beams were loft in Ida's grore^ 696 
Marking our way. ^ 

" With the reft, who were the choiceft men, 
^* he ftaid upon the walls of the citadel ; and 
!^' while the enemy were diverted from the per- 
•* fuit by aflaulting the walls, he rendered the 
** retreat of thofc he had before fent out the 
" left difficult : But Neoptolemus with his 
" men having gained the afcent to part of 
•* the citadel, 

^n.II* 
Such war untamedi and Greeks in houfes rufliing 
We faw^ gates blockt up with form'd teftudos; 441 
. ^o walls their fcaling engines clung ; fome mount 
the doors by fteps : and with their left t' our darts 
Their ihields oppofe; the roofs feizc with their right: 
Meanwhile the Trojans turrets, covcr'd ridges^ 445 
. Tear ; with thefe arms (iince they perceive their laft) 
Now at the point of deadi, they £eek defenqc, .44*^ 
And gilded beams» our anient princes' pride« 
Roll down ; others the doors with gleamiog iworda^ 
Blockade, and guard them with their numerous 

troops. 4JQ 

And again a little farther, 

BefbliB the porch, and in th' entrance Pyrriius 4Sn^ H. 
Brandifii'd his fword ; in brazen armoar flione ; 47a 
With him the mighty Periphas» Autome4on# . 47$ 
Achilles' charioteer ; the Scyrilin troopi 
March to the palace, and fling their £re roi^nd : ^1% 
Pyrrhus, fnatching an ax, hew*d the ftrong gates, 
- And from thtir hinges tore the brazen pofts % 
The beams beltig cut^ he lent the folid oaks, 481 

And broke a mighty opening with broad orifice ; 
Th* interior ro99is appeal', long courts art fecn, 

Fa The 
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. The domes of Priam and our antient kings^ 4S4 

And artned eentiias ftaftding at the doors ; 
Now m' inner rooms with groans and difmal plaint^ 

' Refou-n^; the vaulted roofs with female ihrieks 487 
Loud how^ ; and clamor ilrikes the very (lars; 
Through eVery room the fearful matrons run, 

' Embrace thd pillars, and thcif kiflcs fix: 490 

With might patetnal Pyrrhus fought ; nor gates^ 
Nor guards avait^;' by frequent rams^e door» 
Fly off ; and poAa» ihockt from threir hinges, tumble ! 
A way is found by force ; the Greeks buril in, 
Kill all they meet, fill every place with troops j 49J 
— _ — — — I faw .Neoptolemus 499B 

Raging with war, and both th' Atrids in the gate ;. 

*' ^And all the Greeks fupporting him, the town 
** was abandoDcd ^ *nd -ffincasy opcnuig the 
". gatcsy through which the others had efcapcd, 
" marched awary with the reft. in good order, 
*\ carrying with him in the beji chariots his father, 
^'i^nd the god« of his country, W//A: bis wife 
^ and ehildrerii ^d fuch orher pcrfonsf ind 
*' things as were moft valuable.*' 

It muft beconfefled that the Hiftorian has 
obtained a great advantage over the Poet in re- 
lating this circumftance ; for certainly it is 
much more agreeable to the nature of things^ 
aod more conformable to the- decorum of prkicps, 
t^fuppofe ^tth Dionyfius, that^neas condud- 
it(i. his father, wife, and chiMren from Tifoyta 
Mount Ida in the bejt chariots^- i\iVin to fuppofe 
^.ith Virgil ' tfei^ JE'neas faid, 

'^ iEn.II. 

" Come then, 'ray deireft fire, and /?4ri/^.i»rfi;. 707 
. 2 ! 1* MyJhxniUers prcfs » fuch weight^will not aggrieve." 

And that :whcn thcy^ left - the^-flty^ , . 

t;. J i . — my 
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-«- myfoouUers broad and neck I fpread Mxi. 11. 
Over my veft, a tawny lion's fkin s 72* 

And ^drf xv^ hadi 

But in excufe for this, we find it often alledged» 
that it is the province of poetry to exalt low* 
and to deprcfs fublime images, in fonne inftances: 
Let it however be acknowledged that there is 
another point in this circumftance, in which the 
Poet has prefervcd the decorum of appearances, 
and has in his turn now. obtained an advantage 
over the Hiftorian ; and that is concerning the 
difpofal of Creufa, ^neas's wife, which Mr. 
Spelman owns is a point ^* Surprifes him, that 
•* Dionyfius (or rather indeed HcUanicus) ihould 
^' make JEneas at the embarkation forget his 
*' wife; particularly as he had told us before 
** that he carried her, as well as his children and 
" his gods out of Troy : Virgil indeed, adds 
" Mr. Spelm^n, had a very good reafon to diC- 
** pofe of Creufa before ^neas fet fail; becaufe 
** (he would moft ccruiniy have been a very 
'* inconvenient perfon, both in his amour with 
'* Dido, and in his addreflcs to Lavinia :" And 
therefore to obviate this inconvenience, Virgil 
has taken care, at the clofe of the Second -ffilneid, 
to give us a particular account, that Creufa was 
not only dead, but appeared to her hufband 
after her death, and foretold many incidents, 
which were to befall him -, 

iEn.n. 
** Far mud you go, large breadths of ocean crofs ; 
** But fhall He/peria gain, where Lydian Tiber 781 

" Through populous plains flows with a gentle ftrcam : 
'* There happy days, a realm, and royal bride 783 

^ : .F3 "Await 
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" Await yoa : inoarn not for loved Creafa ; 

" The haughty Myrmidons, or Delops proud, 785 

'' I fliall not fee, nor wait on Grecian dame9y 

•' A Dardan, daughter to Venus," 78^ 

But let us proceed with Dionyfius : ** In the 
•• mean time/* fays hc» ** the Greeks took the 
** town by ftorm, and being intent on plunder* 
•• gave thofc who fled an opportunity of cfcap- 
** ing with greater fecurity : JEneas and his 
•* people overtook their companions on the 
•' road ; and being now all together, they potted 
** themfelvcs on the ftrongeft part of Mount 
•* Ida : They were joined not only by the in- 
^' habitants of Dardanus, who feeing a great and 
•* unufual fire break out at Troy, deferted their 
•* town, and all went thither ; except thofc, who 
•* under Elymus and ^SEgeftus, having prepared 
•* fome (hips, had left it before, (as will be re- 
•* lated hereafter; ) but alfo by the inhabitants 
** of Ophrynium, and of the other Trojan cities, 
•* who were defirous of preferving their liberty ; 
•* and in a very fhort time the numbers of the 
** Trojan forces were very much increafed ; 

And here a mighty troop of comrades new JEn.H. 
I wondering find had joined us ; men, women, 797 
And children, gathered for flight} wretched band. 
From ail parts come, with lives and fortunes ready 799 
To fearch what climes I might through th' ocean feek. 
On Ida's top now Lucifer arofe, 801 

And led the day ; the Greeks pofiefs'd the gates ; 
Nor any hop^ of fuccour now remained : 803 

I yield ; and bearing off my fire, the molmt afcend. 

f* Thofe who witti Mntzs had thus cfcapcd 

" from 
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^* from the taking of the city, were during their 

•* flay there (on Mount Ida) in hopes of rc» 

^* turning home, as foon as the enemy (hould 

** fail away : 

^n. m. 

When they (hoald fail, if they Ihould ever fail. 136 

** But the Greeks, having reduced to flavery 
" the inhabitants both of the city, and of the 
^^ neighbourhood, and demolifhed the ftrong 
^* places, were preparing to attack thofe alfo 
^' who were polled on the mountains : But the 
** Trojans fending heralds to treat of a peace> 
'^ and defiring they would not reduce them to 
** the neceflity of making war, they called a 
^* council, and made peace with them upon 
** the following terms : 

* ^hat Mneas and bis people Jhould tranfport 

* tbemfelvesj with all ibe effeSls ibey bad faved 

* in tbeir flighty out cf the territory of Troy^ 

* witbin a limited time\ and deliver up to tbe 

* Greeks tbe places of firengtb : And tbat, after 

* tbey bad left tbe country in purfuance of tbefe 

* terms ^ tbe Greeks Jhould allow tbem a fafe con- 

* dull by fea and land^ tbrougbout all tbeir do^ 

* minions.* 

" -flEneas, having accepted thefe conditions, 
*• which he looked upon as the beft the prefent 
" conjunfturc would admit of, fent away Afca- 
^* nius his eldeft fon, witli foipe of the allies, 
** the greateft part of whom were Phrygians^ 
••to the Dafcylitic country, (a country in 
** Bithynia, as is alfo the Afcanian lake, near to 
*• which flood Nicaea the capital of thofe parts,) 
** he having been invited by the inhabitants to 
F4 !! reign 
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•* reign over them •, where he ftaid not long ; 
^' For Scamandrius, and the other He<^oridae, 
•* who had been difmifled out of Greece by 
" Neoptolemus, coming to him, he returned 
" to Troy, in order to reftore them to their pa- 
'^ ternal kingdom. And this is all the account, 
*• that is given of Afcanius." According to 
Hellanicus : 

But this is not all the account that is given of 
Afcanius by Dionyfius himfelf» nor by Virgil ; 
at leaft if Afcanius and liilus in that poet be 
one and the fame peribn ; as we fhall fee in 
the profecution of this narrative. 

From this time, iEneas and his people began 
to build their fleet ; and Virgil begins his nar- 
ration of -Eneas' voyage from Troy in the very 
opening of the Third iEneid : 

Since heaven was pleafed to fmk the Afiaa ftate, <4^n.III* 

And Priam'? gulltlefs rgce ; »fince Ilium fell, z 

And all Neptunian Troy fmok'd ip the duft. 

Far diftant wandrings, and deferted realms 4 

We are compeU'd to fcek : our fleet we fit 

Near mount Antandros* felf, an4 Phrygian Ide; 6 

Dubious where fates might bear, or fettle us : 

Our friends we muiler. — — — — . — » 8 

** As for ^neas^, after his fleet was ready, he 
" imbarkcd with the reft of his fons, and his 
" father, taking with him the images of his 
*' gods; 

— .— -— Scarce had thafpring begun, ^n. Ilf. 
When ftraight my fire Anchifes bade us fail : ^ 

\Vecping I leave my native fhorc, and port, 

' ' ' An4 
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And plains where Troy once flood \ a banifli'd wretch 
I go with friendst with fon» with fmall and greater 
gods. 12 

The firft country that they failed to was 
TCbract^ a neighbour ftatc ; 

Sacred to Mars a vaft trad lies far oift iBn» JIT* 

By Thracians tiU'd*; onee ftem l^ycargas fway'd, 14 

•• for crofling the HcUefpont, they failed to 
'' the next peninfula, which lies before Europia» 
** and is called Paltene r\ 

This peninfula indeed Virgil does Qot men- 
tion by name at prefent* but he has told us 
in his Fourth Georgic, that it is fituate in Etna- 
ihia^ on the coaft of Thrace % for in fpeaking 
of Proteus, he fays. 

He now th' Ematbian bay^ his native feat Geo. IV. 

PaUene^yMxtll — — — — —, 3^1 

" This country was inhabited by a Thracian 
•* people named Crufaei, who were in alliance 
'^ with the Trojans, and had afliftcd them 
** during the war, with greater alacrity than 
" any of their confederates :'* 

^n. Iir. 
Troy's antient friend, and join'd by kindred powers. 
While fortune fmiled : — *-—— 16 

The baHs of this alliance had been long laid 
between the two ftates ; for it was to the court 
of Polymneftor, king of "TbracCj that Priam 
fcnt his youngeft fon P^lydorc to refide, dur- 
ing the fiege of Troy; as we (hall fee prefently; 
\c\ the mfan time I (b^ll oply obferve that 
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JEneaSy Oiortly after his landing upon this cpfifl^ 
builc his Br& town, with an incecition no doybt 
of fettling a colony thf re i 

-!- -^ — - hither ym brought ; on (horc JEn. III. 
Lay my firft walls, with adveriis fates begun : 17 

To heaven's great king a (hining ileer I flew : \ 21 

Wnd, during this facrtfice> iEneas went to a 
fmall nfK)und to pluck fome branches to hide, or 
overfhadow, bis altars-. 

It chanced a mound was near, upon whofe top ^n, III- 
Some cornel (hrubs and a rough myrtle grew, 23 

Thick with fharp leayes ; thither I went to pluck 
Some leafy branches to conceal my fhrines : 2 j 

And where he met with that extraordinary phsD-' 
nomenon of the bleeding boughs, which pro- 
ceeded from the body gf Pplydore, king Priajn's 
fon, whom 

— -^ "^ . "^ '^i^^ * E^^^ ^^^ of g<>W ^n. in. 

Th' unhappy Priam fecretly had fent 

To Tbrac$a*s k^ng» when now the arms of Troy 51 

He *gan diffide, bis ci|^ leagured round : 

That wretch, wten he perceived our fortune fink, 5 j 

Join'd with the foe^ with Agamemnon joinM, 

Broke through all laws, kill'd Polydore ; his wealth 55 

By force feizes :<-*— What prompt you not men to, 

ynrigbteous thirft of gold ! ^ — — ,— jy 

Dionyfigs fays that. " they ftaid here the 
** winter feafon, and builc z temple to Venus, 
♦* upon one of the promontories : '* 

7o Dhrutm Vitnu then we offer, iEn. III. 

^nd all the powers to hlcfs our enterprise : 20 

•sgnd 



^ afid alfo 4 city aarpeci. /il?ii^^ the irihxbi^ts 
** of whicH were called yEnend^e j 

The name Mneaia from my tiiixit 1 f^m. 'iEn. HI. f . i S. 

^ where they lefc all. tkofe^ who from fatigue 
^ were not able to bear the fea, or cfaofe to ret- 
^^ main there^ as in a country they were fbt: the 
** future to look upon as their own : This city 
^^ fublifted to the tinie of the Macedonian cfih- 
^* pire, under the fucdefiors of Alexander \ but 
" was dcftroyed in the reign of Callander, when 
** Theflklonica was building -, and the itihabi- 
" tants of Mnea^ with many others, removed to 
*' the new built city.'* 

It is remarkable that Diohyfius, (who fefecfts 
at other time's to be credulous enough of prod i- 
^es) ihould take no notice of this whole tra<i^- 
aftion concerning Polydore : And it is ftill more 
remadcable that Homer, has g^n us a VQiy 
different account of the death of this young 
prince, who loft his life wantonly, towards Ae 
clofe of the Xwcntieth Iliad, v. 407, whei'e he 
fays that be fell by the hand of Achilljes : 

Avlotpo /SJf avyJ^api /Leg? ocvlSeov TIo?\.V(i^ct)povj 
ripiGcfjiiSm'* TorJ^' all TTotkp eiocaice fjLOi'^Srxiji. 
Ovv€x,oL 01 f^li TTOLo-rviwlcSoi eaxB yovo$Oy 
Koi 01 (piXlallos tcMy TTod'saro'i J^e ttcivIols evi^d :. 
Aw rok vyiTTiewt ttoJ^cov oLpelfiv. arx<pauva)Py 
©uvB S'ioL TfOfJiOL^ay^ Uo^ (pi/\.ov caMa^ Stv/jlov. 

Then on fair Polydore he rulh'd with fpeajp 
BHanHdesy whpfe fire forbade him fight, 
Bccaufe of all he waa his youngeft born,. 
And mi^ch'bslpTed ; and all excelled in jpeed : 
But then i^ryoi^ful ardoflr boafts his flight s 
And rnlh?4 IQ war^. tiU hkrdeac life he I0& 

Thefc 
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Thefe two accounts difFer vety widely ; and 
therefore what makes k the moft remarkable of 
all is^ that Virgil^ in the former account, fhould 
choofe to follow Euripides in his Hecuba, v. 700, 
(whatever authority he had for that narration) 
rather than adhere to Homer, the great diredor 
and guide to him in all other affairs relating to 
the Trojan war. 

But Virgil continues his narration, and fays> 
before they departed from thence, 

To Polydore we raife. a tomb* and heap Mn. IIL> 

Earth on the moand» and altars rife t' his ihade, 63 
With azure fillets crown'd and cyprefs fad ; 
And Ilian damesj with hair, as nfual, loofe ; 65 

Then caps with warm mi(k foaming we pour forth. 
And bowls with hallow*d blood : thus we* compofe 
His foal, and with loud voices bid our lafl Farewell 68 ' 

Hav^ing thus petformed thefe funeral obfetiuies. 

When we could truft the waves^ and winds had fmooth*d 
The deep, and gentle Aufler call'd to fea, Mn. IIL 70. 
Our friends the navy launch*d, and fill'd the fliore ; 
We leave the port : and land and towns retire. 72 

From hence, tliat is, from Thrace,, they failed 
to DeloSf a large and pleafaht ifland in the jEgean 
fea\ *' From Pallene^** continues Dionyfius, 
** the Trojans failed to Deios^ Anius being then 
** king of that ifland :** 

A pleafant ifle is dwelt amid the fea, JEa» III* v. 73. 
£acred to Doris, and JEgean Neptune ; 
WJiich floating once round coafts and (hores, the pious 
Bow-bearer with Idychii tall, and Gyaros fix'd, 76 

^nd gkve it to be dwelt unmoved^ and brave the winds : 
Hither I ft6er ; this port delightful held jus 
Fatigued t Landed, we Fhoebv^' town revere i 79 

King 
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King Amui here, both king and PliGebus' prieft, 

' His brows with fillets and with laarel bound, - Sfi 
Met B9, and his old friend Anchifes knew ; 

We join our fecial haadsj, and to their houfes go. S j' 

** Here," Dionyfius fays, ''many monuments; of 
^' the arrival oi ^neas and the Trojans were to 
^* be feen, while this ifland was inhAbited, and 
M flaurifhed." . And here, Virgil fays, they ro^ 
ceived (hat remarkable oracle ; 
. ;* That land^ brave Dardans, which your fires firil bore^ 
. * Ag^n ihall bear you on its fertile glebe ^n. III. ^i* 

* At your return : Your antient mother feek ; 

* There fhall ^Eneas' race all borders fway 97 
^ And j(bns' fons 'rule, and thofe from them derived*^ 

The mifltiterpretatiort of which oracle coft 
them fo dear In the end ; for Anchifesf^ miftak- 
ing the fenfe of thb oracle, fuppofes that it 
pointed out Crete for the place 'of their fixt 
abode, and having given this interpretations 

This faid, due vi^lims at the fhriiies he flew ; iEn. III. 
. A. bull to Neptune, to thee a bull, Apollo, 119 

To ilorms a black, to zephyrs a white lamb : 

anfi this reh'gious ceremony being performed, 
tKey immediately fet fail from Ortygia^ which is 
only the antient name of Delos^ 
- : iEn. IIL 

We leave Ortjgia's ports, and ftand to fea ; 1 24 

and made the beft of their way to Crete : (this 
ifland is now called Candia.) But before we 
bring them to this ifland, it will be proper to 
obferve that Dionyfius t^kes notice of an infci- 
dent, which is not recorded by Virgil, namely, 
thaj; l\ being arrived at Cytberay another ifland 
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^* lying off* Peloponnefus, they built a temple 
•* there to Venus : While they were on their 
^ voyage from Cythera, (now Called Certgo) and 
^ not far from Peloponnefus, one of iEneas's 
^ companions, by name Cinaethus, died; whom 
•• thcv buried upon one of the promontories, 
^ which from him i^ to this day called Cinae- 
•* ilncn : And having renewed their affinity 
^^ with the Arcadians^ concerning which I &al{ 
^* treat afterwards -, atld (laid a Ihbrt time in 
*' thefe places, where they left fome of their 
** people, they came to Zacynibus.** 

Here DionyQus has made a wide gap in this 
voyage, or at leaft: in the geographical parts of 
it, which is amply fupplied by Virgil ; who 
iays, that the Trojans, after they fet fail from , 
Qrffgia^ or Delps^ pafled by ^ 

Bacchanali'd Naxos, and Dot^/a green, JEn. lit. 

Olearoi, {ftowy PariK, and the C^iW//» 12$ 

Streir'd round the main, and icas with iiles thick fo«m. 

itid having failed through th'is clufter of iflands, 
they came within fight of Crete ; upon which, 

A navat ihout with various oonteft rofe ; Mn. HI. 

My mates are chear'd ; Crete and onr fires we feek : 1 29 
A gale now rifing from the |>oop perfoes as : 
At length we made the antient fliore of Crete. 151 

Here they were no fooner landed, than looking 
upon this country as the place- <rf" their abodct 
they began to build them a cityi 

fiagerlndfe my Jong defircd wall»9 ifin.HI* 

And call them Peridmut ; thus pleafed I chear 

My frit ads to love their homes, and buUd a fort. 1 34 

Nay 
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Nay fo confident were they of fettling on' tjiis 
ifland, that they drew their fleet on fhore^.as 
having now no farther ufe for them ; 

JBn« ID. 
Now fcarce por (hips laid ap, the youth were boiy 
In/chufing wives, and plowing the new foil j ijC 

I gave them lawa, and homes. — '^. *— 

But, to convince them that this ifland was not 
to be their fettlement, 

— — -— — iiidden a plague ^n. Ill, 

From an infe^ed climate feized oar men, i jS 

Blighted the trees, the corn, and made a deadly year; 
Some loft their lives, fome languid bodies drag'd ; 140 
Then Sirios fierce bum'd up the barren lands ; 
Grafs fhrunk ; and food the blafted corn denied : i4t 

In this afRi6ted condition they knew not what 
fteps to pcrfufe : Anchifes therefore, as the beft 
method, advifed them to difpatch a meflehger 
back again to rcconfult the oracle at Belos : 

My fire bade ttkrch again th* Ortygian fhrine, iEn. tH. 

Re-plow the waves, and pray forgivenefs there ; 
^ What end would Phoebus give to all our woes ; 145 
. Where we fhould feek relief, and whither bend our 
courfe. ' • . 

Before the meflenger could return, ^neas it 
feems had a vifion, which told him, that he 
inuft " 

* — ^ Change tiiefe feats ; Apollo never meuti JExl. 10. 

• Thtfe fliores, tor order'd you to^ fix at Cntt : r$i 

* A land there is, the Greeks Hefpvia call, 

< 'Aftnuitient ibil, for arms and glebe renowned j 
' Th' Oenotrians dwelt U ; but the moderns now 465 

•Have 
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' H4ve named it Italy ^ from it*s leader's name : 1 6($ 

' Thefe are our lading feats ; thence Dardanus fpruhg ; 
^lafias thence, from' Whom oar race defcends/ i6S 

^neas having related this vilion to his father 
and his friends, Anchifes immediately acknow- 
ledges that 

ifin.ttL 

He knew the ambiguous ftock» and double race; 

Z>eceived by late miflake of antient realms : i8f 

For we have lately fecn that he miftook th* 
purport of the oracle at Dclosl and had de* 
duced his origin from Teucer^ a Cretan^ inftead 
of deducing it either from Dardanus^ or lafiuSf 
IlaUatiSi but now he recoUeds hiqifelf, and 
fays, 

• ^^ — "VOToji, inttred to Trojan fates, Mn.lM* 
'' Caifandra fole fuch fad difafter^ fang ; 

*' Now I perceive fhe meant thefe realms pur own ; 184 

«« And oft Htfperia^ oft Italia named ; 

*' But who could then furmife that Trojans flioald 186 

•* T* He/peria fail ? . or who Caifandra ^uft ^ 

•« Then Phoebus let's obey, and better fates perfue.'^ 

Thus he advifcd : — ———.;—— 189 

and all immediately confeiit to leave this ifland 

of Crete ; 

: ' Mn. Ill* 

Crete too we quit, and leare a colony Tmall : 
Oar fails then ioifi:; onr navy ikims the main. .. 191 

As ibon as they loft fight of Cufej t^ieyjnec 
lekh a ftorm». which lafted for Tnree day^>* . 

Scarce were the ihips at fea, nor any monb .. ^n. III. 

• 'The land appcar'd, bat ikies and fbas around, 193 
. : 4 ' . When 
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When a dread fquall kang gathered o'er my head. 
Bringing on night, and dorms, and blackening waves ; 
Immediatdy the winds diftvrb the deep, 196 

^ ftaife mighty billows, and difperfe our (hips ; 
Sqnajls hid the day, and rains the heavens obfcnred ; ! 
From the rent clouds the lightnings frequent flaih'd ; 
We loie our coorfe, and drive 'mong gloomy waves : 
Nor night nor day could Palinurns fee^ 20 1 

Not e'en himfelf his reckoning keep 'mid waves 2 
Thus for three doubtful days in difmal glooni 
We rove the main ; as many ftarleft nighu : 204 

On the fourth morn the land at length arofe^ 
Diiplay'd the hills to view, and vapour roU'd % 
Our fails we lowered, and each oar applied ; 
The flraining failors lafiiM the assure deep: io$ 

Preferved from waves, the fhores of StrophaJa 
Received me firft ; thefe iiles are named from Greece, 
Ifles in the vaft /ojfitfjv. — — * — *— — » 211 

Here it was that on one of thefe iflands they met 
with that very poetic adventure of the Harpies, 
which makes fo agreeable a part of the Third 
^neid; and which concludes with that aftonifli^ 
ing and tremendous denunciation pronounced 
by Celsno, queen of the Harpies ; 

'' You deer for ttafyt Italy ihall you gaiil, ^n. IIL 
'' And enter with a profperous wind that port ; 254 
*^ But then you ihall not wall your promifed city, 
** E're famine dread, in vengeance for our wrongs, 
'^ Shall force you to divour yonf plMHt gnawn with your 
" teeth." «57 

In what manner this dreadful prophecy was 
fulfilled, we (hall fee in the courfe of this voy« 
age-, for the prcfenc, the Trojans were fo ter- 
rified, that they imniediately deprecate the 

G horrid 
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horrid fate^ and ptrtkukurly Anchifes^^ in theib 
words, 

-«n. III. 

' «* Yc h^aretts, forSid't&efi^ tbreatJ, swrcft thcffi ills, 
** And grackms flpare a pious race." HeTaid ; 266 
Then OT^trtA vtt to wcTgli^and loofe the ftowing fiieets : 
TBe fonth-winds ibetch oar fails ; we fltim the. waves,. 

^ And fteer as frietidly wind^s and pilots caH:' 26^^ 
At iea Zacyntbcf^ woody, xfle^ appears. 

Af this place, the ftrcam of o«r authorities,, 
which has been fo long feparated, is here again 
united ; for now Dionyfius aflures us that the 
Trojans, ' ** having renewed their affinity with. 
" the Arcadians, at the promontory of Cinae- 
** thionf and (laid a fhort tiofie in thofe places, 
' ** where -they left fome of tberr people, they 
** came to Zacynibus (now called Zant£) the Za- 
•* cyntbii alfo received therei in a friendly manner,. 
••* on account of their confangumity; (forDardar 
** nus, the fon of Jupiter and Eleftri the daugh- 
*' tcr of Atlas, had as they fay by Batea two (o\i&^ 
•* Zaeynthus and Erichthonius 5 of whom one 
•' wastheAnc^ftorof -ffineas and Zaeynthus, the 
•* founder of the ifland -,) in memory therefore of 
•• this confanguinity; and by rcafon of the kind- 
'* nefs of the inhabitants, they (laid here fonle 
•* time ; and beincr alfo detained . by ftorray 
•' weather, they offered up a facrifice to Venus 
•* in a temple built by themfelves.; which to- 
•• this day the Zacyntbii perform in common ; 
^ and alfo celebrate games, con fitting, among 
•* tftber exerci/esj of a courfe to be run by youngs 
•* men^ in which he who comes firft to the 
*• temple gains the prize i this is called the 

** courfifc' 
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'^ corfffe of JEhea? and Venus •, and ftttues arc 
^* ercfted there to both of them." 

This looks as if thefe games were inftituted 
\s^ ^ncas and his people ; if fo, we may ima- 
fi;ine them to be thef fame with thofe which the 
Trojan's celebrated on the coaft of ASiium % buc 
^ho* there a:ppears fome drfFerence. betweeii 
them, as we mail fee prefently in Virgil, yci 
they v^e^e undoubtedly alike in both pifaces 1 
in the mean while, we are to obferve that 
^ttt is fome difference in the accounts of thefe 
tw6 journalifts -, difference I mean only in thij 
fefpcft, that Virgil feems to have kept a more 
perfefli reckoning; for here again Dionyfius 
brings them from Zacyntbus to Leucas i but i£ 
#e purfue the more exad journal of tlie poet# 
#e fhall find lliat failing from ^acynfbus tlicy 
pafled by 

BaBctiumy Saniii and craggy Nmth ; -^n. III. V. 27 1. 

We Itbiict^f rocks avoid, Laertian realms. 

Add iM-and the coaft chat dire-Ulyfliss bore. i^^ 

\x. is true indeed they did not touch at s^y of 
thefe places, which perhaps may be the reafoti 
why tlie hiftorian did not take any particular 
notice of them ; and therefore mentions Iaucos^ 
ti the next' place they arrived at \ for fays he« 
'^ (landing out to fea, they came to Leu€as^ the 
'* place being yet in the poffcflion of the Acar* 
*' nanes : , Here alfo they built a temple to Ve- 
^} nus, which ftands in the little ifland that lies 
** between Diory£luSy and the city :, it is called 
•* the temple of the iEnean Venus.'* 
Ic was no doubt in this temple of Venus, and 
G z not 
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Hot in the temple of Apollo, as Mr. Addi(b» 
has aflerted in his 223d Spe6tator, that defpair- 
ing Lovers ufed to make their vows in fecret,. 
and afterwards to fling themfelves from the top 
of the precipice into the fea, whence they were 
fometimes taken up alive : *^If the reader/* adds 
he, in another paper 2Z7, ** has a mind to know 
•* both the ifland. and the pcomontory by their 
^' modem titles, ne will find in his map the an* 
^^ cient ifland of Leucas under the name of St. 
•* Mauro, and the ancient promontory of Leucate 
** under the name of the Cap^ of St. Mauro :" He 
is undoubtedly right with refped to the fituation 
of this temple; though perhaps not fawith refpefb 
to the perfon to whom it was dedicated; which 
is a circumftance that might have been over- 
looked, had he not perfifted in the 233d papeji; 
to afcribe it ftill to Apollo % whereas we find 
here by Dionyfius that it was dedicated to Venus ; 
which makes it the more probable, that thofe 
cfefpairing Lovers, who came to this place with 
a refolution of taking that dangerous leap from 
off this promontory to cure themfelves of their 
malady, Ihould firft of all repair to, and offer up 
their vows in the Temple of Venus^ than in that 
if Apollo *y this miftake however is the more 
excufable, fince we find from Virgil that there 
adtually was a temple dedicated to Apollo on the 
promontory of AElium^ which is clofe by Leu- 
cate ; though Virgil fccms to have looked upon 
thefe two places as one and the fame 5 whereas 
Leucate is an ifland, and Allium a promontory 
of the main land of Acarnaaia \ but Virgil's 
words arei 
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THien foon LiucaiVs doady heights we made ; ^n. III. 
jfp9!lo*s fane opens, by Tailors fear'd ; 27; 

This place we gain, and vifit this fmall town : 
f^rom prows the anchors diop, the poops farroand the * 

ihore: 
Now at lafl landed on the ^vilhM-for b'eacfh» 378 

To JoTe we rite» renew ; the altars blaze. 
A£tium we celebrate with Ilian games ; 280 

Their native wreftlings, rabb'd with flippery oil. 
Our naked champions try ; pieafed they had 'fcaped 
So many Grecian towns, and fail'd mid foes. 28} 

Thefc games may fcem to be different from 
thofe juft now mentioned by Dionyfius, and 
which he fays were celebrated by the Trojans 
at Zacynthm \ but are really not fo \ for chough 
Dionyfius mentions only Runnings and VirgU 
mentions only WrejiUng \ yet Dionyfius fayst 
among other extrcifes \ fo that we may fuppofc 
them both alike, only performed at different 
places, and that they confifted of all thofe kind 
of exercifes, which were ufed on fuch occafions. 
If we may be allowed at this diftance of time 
to form any judgement on the authorities of 
thcfe two great writers, it fcems the more pro- 
bable to fuppofe that Virgil has the (Irongeft 
on his fide tor the celebration of thcfe games 
on the coaft oi Jllium^ namely that 

The fan moan while rolls on the circling year, ^n. HI. 
And icy winter Tex'd the Tea with Honns : ' 285 

It feems therefore I fay reafonable to fuppofe 
that thcfe games were celebrated in this place 
to commemorate the anniverfary of their Icav- 
\j^g the coaft of Thrace ^ nor at the fame time 
P3 W 
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js it unreafonable to fuppofe with Dippyfiqt 
that they likejivife had perfordicd thofc othej' 
games, for their happy meeting with, and ar- 
rival among the IZacypibii^ their friends and 
allies, who as Dionyfius obferves were nearly 
related to the Trojans : But it is remarkable 
that Dionyfius makes no metltion of their ce- 
lebrating any of thefe exercifes, during theijr 
ftay on the cpaft of JSium ; all that he fays 
being only this, " From LeucaSf they failed to 
•^ JStium^ their fleet lying at' anchor off a pro- 
*' montpry -of the Ambracian bay ; and monu- 
** ments of their arrival are left at this place, 
** namely the temple of the iEnean Venus, 
;" and near to it, that of the Gre^t Gods t 
•• This town* fay$ Mr. Spclm^n, is now ca)led 
*' figolo-, and ftands at the mouth of the yf«?- 
" Iracian gulph^ jknown now by the name of 
*• Golfq de Larta : Oppofite to Jflium Aiiguftui 
" built a town^ which he called Nicopplis^ in 
*' memory of that fignal viSiory he obtained off 
'• that place by the conduit of Agripp^, againft 
'* his ipfatuated riv^l Marc Antony :" 

This vidory was gained in the Year of Rome 
723, on the Fourth of the Nones of Sei3tem'- 
ber, that is, the Second of the fame month 
with us : Auguftus likewife inftituted Games to 
be performed in memory of this viftory 5 but 
Upoa fame account or other it feems they were 
not celebrated till about Three years after, 
namely in the year of Rome 726, in which 
year Auguftus was for the Sixth time, and 
Marcus Aerippa for the Second time, Confuls ; 
and it is tomething very obfcrvable, as Rua^us 
• * ' ' . * ' imagines^ 
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iqiagi^es, that Virgil arrived at this part of his 
work about this very time^ namely in the year 
of Rome 726 ; and therefore he has very ju- 
dicioufly introduced ^neas» and his TrqjaoSf 
as celebrating their games in memory of their 
having efcaped from the midft of their enemies^ 
and about this time completed the anniverfgry 
^f their departure from Troy or Thrace 5 and 
in this, the poet has very ^artfully alluded to 
thofe pames inftituted by Auguftus to be celc* 
i)rated on the coaft of ASlium in memory of his 
vi^ory, and at the /ame time paid this hand- 
fome compliment to the emperor. 

*' Ambracia retains its old name, with a f mall 
•* variation, being now called Amhrakia.^* 

Before we leave this place, we Ihall find it 
celebrated for another monument of the arrival 
pf the Trojans, recorded by Virgil, namely. 

Of hollow brafs a backlcN Abas' weighty <£n. Ill* 

I fix'd to fronting doors* and thus infcribed : 

* Tiifi /f9ib Mmas frsm waoritus Gtttis.* -aW 

An things being now ready for departure, they 

fct fail, 

JEn.IIL 
Then bade them leave the port, and ply their oars ; 
They emulous lafh the deep, and Sxm the flood : 290 
Soon we iofe fight of tall Fbaaciu^^ rocks. 
And coaft Efirus^ fhorcs ; then moor'd i'th' bt^ aj* 
ChaonioM, and to Butbroium high afcend. 

XHonyfius likewife brings them immediately 

from Amhrada to Butbrofum : ** From Ambracia^ 

V feys he, Anchifes with the fleet, failing near the 

C 4 ^ fliorc. 
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" fcore, came to Buibrotum (now Butrinto) 
** a fca port of Epirus :/* 

Here fame iDcrc4ibIe farprifed our ears^ JEn. HI, 

That Priam's Helcnus ruled Grecian towns» 295 
Succeeding Pyrrhus in his bed and throne ; 

And that Andromache had again ei^oufpd 297 
A Trojan lord : With ardent love I long'd 
< To greet the prince, and learn from him the change : 

My fleet I left, and from the harbour went. 300 

Wc have a confirmation of this account from 
Dionyfius, who fays that " -Eneas, with the 
^* ableft men of the armyt in two days marched 
•* toBodona to confult the oracle :'* (Virgil feems 
to think it was done at Butbrdtum^ at leaft 
he makes no mention qf Dodgna :) " There 
^* they found the Trojans who had come thither 
•' with Helenus : an^ having received anfwer^ 
** concerning their colony, and among other 
*^ Trojan p£feringSt dpdicatf^d brazen cups, 
•• fome of which are ftill exunt, and by their 
^^ infcriptionst which are very ancient, {hew by 
•* whom they were given» they jpincd their 
•' fleet, after a march of about four days.** 

Virgil has given us a far more particular de- 
tail ortheir confulting the oracle, and as he has . 
delivered the whole account by the mouth of 
Helenus, we are to fuppofe either that the 
confultation was tranfa<^cd at Butbrotum\ or 
clfc that Helenus accompanied ^Slncas to Do- 
dona ; or elfe, which indeed feems the moft 
probable, that Helenus himfelf lived at Dodona^ 
and was both prince and priell (^ that city 
^nd temple; for Virgil ipakes ^neas addrefs 
him in thcfc words :' - ' 
' •' Tfojaii 
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^ Trojan interpreter^ who know^il the will JEn. IIL 
'* Of Phoebusy tripods* CUrian laurels, ftars, 360 
*' The notes of birds, and omens of fwtft wing, 
r Tdl ne." sfiz 

and Helenus himfe|f performs the facrifice ; 

JEn.IIL 
Then Helenas, havinjg flain th' accaftomed fteers, 
tmplored the heavenly oowers ; the fillets loofed 370 
Of his bleft head, iuid led me, Phoebus^ to thy ihrinest 
Peeply fufpended with thy influence : 379 

And thus the prieft from hi* prophetic foul be^^an^ 

He then begins to direA him in the whole courlb 
of his voyage to Jialy} defcribes the imire 
^rackof his failing ; gives him this nio(): certain 
omen, when he £all have fpund the land de^ 
jQgned by fate J 

f* When you (hall penfive find near a d|u^ ftream« 
'^ Beneath a fcarlet oak upon the fhore, 390 

** A Uurgi nvbiti fvw with Thirty y^umg M/i laid, 
'< The dam and farrow 'wbiUy around her teats ; 392 
^* There ihall you build, for there yofu* labours end: 
^' Nor le^ t)ie future /ofMT^ plates afiFiight you; 394. 
*' The fates will 4^d a means, iMid Phcebua when in- 
voked:" 

he t]^en proceeds in ht3 direAions^ and advifte 
him not pafs through the ftraights of ^cylla and 
Cbarybdis^ but rather to double the whole ifland 
qf &V/7)f, and then fteer away for the Tiber ; and 
^s foon as be ihould arrive 00 the coafl: pf Italj^ 
fo confult the Cum^tan Sihyl\ and concludes the 
^bole with encouragements, and prcfents, which 
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zct kindly refcntcd with finccre good wiflics, und 
^rm refolutions to maintain a conilant and 
mutual friend&ip and alliance i 

Now leaTiag thefe with rifing tears I "fpoke : ^n . HI. 
** Farewell, ye happy^ now whole lot^j fulfilled, 493 
** Whilft we moft wander ftill from fate to fate^ 
** You are at peace ; no feas have yoo to roam ; 495 
** Nor feek AufonU^t vitx ihnnning coafts % 
** Here you behold th' epitome of Troy, 497 

<' Which your own hands have raifed for better fates^ 
** (I hope) and lefi obnoxious to the Greeks : 
^* If 7i^#r's ilQod« and Tikr'9 field I gain, 500 

*' And e'er behold my promiied nation rife, 
** Thefe cities long ailiedy this kindred raee, $oa 
*' Both from £fiirui and H^piria fprung, 
^* Dardanfts their founder, and the fame their fate, 
f* Well join both Troys in one ; that care •ow fens 
employ.^ 505 

Aft foon as they had taken leave of each other, 

]Kear to C/nwsuVs neighbouring fliores wf ftilt .£n. HI. 
jprom whence to It^fy the conrlis is fiiofL 507 

^^^From Buihfofum^ continues Dionyfius, they 
^* failed ck>fe to the (bore, and came to a haven, 
•• which was then called The haven cf Anebifes^ 
•* but now its name is more obfcurc/' (Cafau- 
bpn has with great learning and fagacity, fays 
Mr. Spelman, fhcwn that this haven, the Rame 
of which Dionyfius fays was become obfcurc, 
was not Caffiope^ but Anchefmus ; which he 
confirms by a paflagc in one of Cicero's letters 
to Atticus, where he fays, Brundufiumvcnimuj 
YlL kal. Decemb. ufi tua felicitate navigandi : 

•Ita 
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}ta belle nobis fiavit ab Epiro Icniflitnus jinchef- 
mites.) "' Where alfo they built a temple to • 
'^* Venus 5 and then crofled the Ionian fea^ hav- 
*' ing for guides in their navigation^ fomc who 
:" accpmpapied them of their own accord." 
<Thcfe were the friends of Helenas j for wc 
and by Virgil that, 

H^ »dded horfcs and pilots. — •^ -*n. m. 470 

** apd took with them Patron the Thurian and his 
" men; the greateft part of whom* kfter the 
f* army was lafely arrived in Italy^ returned 
** home \ but Patron with fomc of his friends, 
** being prevailed on by iEneas to ingage in 
" the colony, ftaid with them. When JEncas 
*♦ arrived on the coaft of Italy^ continues Pio- 
*• nyfius, his people did not all go afhorc 
.** at the fame part, but moft of them landed 
!" at the Cape lapygia^ which was then called 
" the Salentine cape -, (it is now called. Capo di 
•' S'f Maria de J^euca :) The reft difcmbarked 
*' at a place Called Minervium^ where JEnt^s 
f* himfclf landed in It^y:*' (It ftood to the 
North of the Cape lapygia, and was called by 
the Ronians Cajlrum Minerv^^ Ar^ Mnerv^^ and 
Afinervium^ and now Caftro ; ) and here alfo, as 
Mr. Spclman obfcrvcs, ^neas lands in Virgil : 

.. »» m^ .— . -— the port now feem'd ^n. III. 

More n^ar ; Minerva* s fane ftood on a rock : 

Our faih we f^rl'd, and tnrn'd oqr prows to ihorc. 53* 

The harbour is thus defcribed by Virgil, 

Py th' Eaftem waves a port 1^94^ Vi^ ^ 9X^ ; £n. IH. 

\) ^- *■■■ ' The 
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The fronting clifi foam with the bxiney ipray ; 534 
Itfelf retired : the towering rocks their anns 
Stretch down a doable fence ; the fane's from fhore. 

and thus by Dionyfius : *' This is a protnon- 
^ tory that forms a harbour in the fummci^ 
*^ which from that time is called the Haven 
^ of Venus. After this, continues the fame 
** hilftorian, they failed along the fhore, to 
*• the ftraight, (of Sicily) having Italy on 
** one hand, (the right,) and in thefe places 
•• alfo left fome traces of their arrival." 

It may appear ftrange that ^neas (hould 
vifit the temple of Minerva^ and in that tem- 
ple addrefs himfelf to Juno^ and make her an 
offeringf when both thofe powers had been fo 
remarkably employed in the dcftruftion of 
Troy : But "Virgil tells us that all this was per- 
fornred according to the direction and advice 
of Helenus^ who laid this injvindion on him 
in the ftrongeft terms j , 

** Befides^ if Hel(sna? has any IkilU jEn. IIL 

^* if fsdth, if Phoebus fills my foul with truth, 431 
" This. only thing » my friend, this only point, 
'* I will premife,^ again, again repeat : 435 

*• Firft then witfi prayers great Juno's power revere ; 
** To Juno freely chaunt ; that powerful queen 437 
'«< Vanqviih with gifts, then vidtor fliall you fail 
'* From hoarfe Trinacria'% ihores for Italy: 439 

and accordingly we find that this dire£bion was 
here in this place punftually complied with i for 
as foon as they came to Minervium^ 

— — — — — Then we implored ^n. DI. 
jpalla* all arm^dl, who firft received our joy : 544 
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and then immediately adds. 

Hiding our faces in a Phrygian veil, ^n. IQ. 

By the commands which Heletins ftriftly gave, 

T* Argivan Juno we due honours burn. 547 

t)ionylius alfo confirms this paflagc ; for he fays, 
** among other traces of their arrival at Miner- 
^ vium^ jSIneas offered a brazen patera in the 
" temple of Juno, on which is infcribed in 
** ancient charafters the name of ^neas, who 
** dedicated it to the goddefs." But it looks 
as if -ffineas was very glad when this ceremony 
was over, for 

^n, m 

This quick performed, our vows in order made. 

We brace the points of our fail-bearing yards, 549 

Leaving the Grecian towns» and their fufpicious {:oaib* 

Here we (hall lofe fight of Dionyfifus for a 
eonfiderable time, fince the next place that he 
mentions is Drepana : That indeed is the next 
port where iEneas and his companions land 5 
and which, as we fliall find prefently, is become 
for ever memorable for a melancholy accident 
that there befell the Trojans ^ but Virgil has 
performed the part of an accurate geographer, 
and defcribed the draught of the Sicilian coaft 
in fo very exa£t and true a manner, that a 
perfon, who is an intire ftranger to that voyage, 
might be able to diredt himfelf by the chart 
which the poet has here fo juftly drawn j for he 
fays that from the port of Minerva^ 

Hence (if fame's true) Herculean Tartntum JBru^UI. 
It feen, 'gainft which Ladma rears- herfelf, 552 

And 
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And CauMs cMs, fhipwrcckitig Scylac^um i f^f 

Then far at fea Tfinacrian jEtna^s feen ; 
Vaft roar of ocean, and the beaten rocks 555 

We hear from far, and broken noife on ihore ; 
'the (hallows heave, and fands commix with waves : 
Anchiles cries, '* Thb is that CharjMst 5 $9 

** Helenns thefe rocks, thefe dreadfhl clifs defciibed i 
^* Sheer off, my friends, rife ftrongly on your oars»'' 560' 

tie then proceeds to give a particular defcrip- 
tion of that a(loni(hing volcano. Mount ^cnay 
and of that moft wonderful adventure of Achas- 
menides, and the Cyclops, and then taking! 
chat unfortunate Greek on board with them, 
they fail from that part of the coafl: ; and 

iiO Boreas biew,r fromj^raighi PeRrus fent ; An. HI. 

We pafs*d PantagitC% months with natural rocks 68S 

Inclofed \ next M^gdris^ ha/f^ and Tafjkt low : 

Thefif coafts now Achaenenides defcribed, 690^* 

Refailing back, once dire Ulyfles' mate : 

In the SicMuian hay an iflaod lies, 692' 

'Gsunfl: rough FUmtnyritm^ once Ortjgia called $ 

Hlthef ft-brt Elis' realm AIpKeus rblls 

His hidden waves beneath Sidlian feas, 6^^ 

And, Arethttfa', tki^ nniteiPhis f!:ream with thine: 

A% order'd W6 nnpIoFe the nati^re powers : 

Theft dieer pail rich Hetdru^ ftagnaiit fens: 6gt 

Hence the high cliA of long f^h^nu^ capi 

We coafl ; and what fhte wili'd (hould ne'er be drain*d» 

foul Camarlna*t fens ; GetBui plains, j^t 

And Gila large, fo from that river call'd : 

Thence lofty Acrdgas difplays from far 

Its mighty walls, once breeder of war-fteedi ; 704 

Thee too we Icave,^ palmy Sennus* ifle, 

Aad coaft the dangerous LiljMoM ihorcs : 

Heiic« 
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Meiice Prgpammfs {Km, add tselaodkoly e«aft 
Ree^vcios. — — -I*- .**.<*- — 7<jft 

At this port we are to make fome (ky ; and 
here u U that the Trojans met with that melaii«^ 
choly accident akeady bfated.at, £dr here it ta 
that* as Virgil lelates^ the dmth of his fathar 
« Anchifes happened » 

-— --> Here, by fucli nufnerosj temptfta tofi^ . An^JSU 
Alas ! I loft my fire^ each care's relief, 70^ 

Bachfkte, Anchif^s; he^e, firfc, ydtf deftft ^ 
Your wearied fon, yourfcl/ tow tainly faiwd P ^11 
- Ndt prophet Relenud t^iigh many \\h he tfolU, 
Ffifaged tik Itftvwy toft ; ao aor fu^ Otlano.. jj 1^ 

Thb mournful event, which has rendered the 
port oiDr$p^fmm forever meR!K>rab)e, haa.beoft 
aimoft palled oirer io fikn^e by Dionytiusf for 
he has but juft nienfioifed the death of Aikihifest 
He has however given us^ ib iDt^refiing a0 ae^ 
cotinc of thofe. TtttifiLWt \Hio fettled ia ^tilyi 
before JSxmai arrived at that ifland« that it^ may 
deilerve our aetenM>» i ^^ Whcin w^neas and hia 
^ fleet came nisgt to ^ex^, fays that great Hif^ 
f ^ tloriani» whether they had mf diejgfn of. lapd^ 
^ ing thercj, « were ferced ftom their cpurfe 
*' by tempefts, which are common in thefe 
** feas, they difembafkcd at (h^t paft ^ Ae 
•* ifland, which Is called BrepaM : ^Hcri tftey 
** found the Trojans, who with Elvraus, 9n4 
" JEgeJlus^" (or as Virgil calls. him Aceftes, J 

, —-—In Sicily we've towns ali^antts, ^if. t 

And* brsvq Ja^ts fpr ung fro«l Tf rcifatt race : ) 55^ 

'3 ^ had 
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^ had left Troy before them, and who bring 
*^ favoured both by fortune and the winds, 
*^ and at the fame time not overburdened with 
^^ baggage, had a quick paflage to Sicily^ and 
** were fettled near the river Crimlfus^ in 
•• the country of the Sicunu who out of 
** friendfliip had bellowed the land upon them, 
*• by reafon of their relation to Aegcftus, who 
•? had been bred in Sicily by the following 
" accident: One of his anceftors, a man of 
^ diftinftion, and of Trojan extradion, being 
** upon ill terms with Laomedon, the king 
*^ feized him for fome reafon, and put him to 
^^ death, and with him all his male children, 
^' left he fiiould fuf&r fome mifchief fron;i them ;, 
** but thinking it unbecoming him to put his 
•* daughters to death, as they were yet virgins, 
•* and unfafe to fuffer them to marry any of the 
•• Trojans, he delivered them to (omo. mer- 
^* chants, with orders to carry them to the moft 
** diftant country : They were attended in their 
** voyage by a noble youth, who was in love 
*^ with one of the two virgins, whom he mar- 
^* ried, as foon as Ihe arrived in Sicily^ and 
^ during their ftay among the Sidli^ they had 
** a ion, whofe name was Aegeftus, 

Whom a fair Trojan near Cri^^fiu* flood ^n. V. v. 3$. 
f^odnced; — — -- — — — ' 

^^ and who, having learned the manners and 
** language of the inhabitants, after the death 
** of his parents, Priamus being then king of 
*• Troy, obtained leave to return home ; and 
^ having alfifted him in the war with the Greeks, 
^ . a " while 
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** while thcfc were employed in taking the city, 
*^ he failed back again to Sicily (as we have 
" already been told;) being accompanied in his 
" flight by Elymus, wirh the three fhips which 
•* Ac;hilles had with him when he plundered 
•• the Trojan cities, and which by their ftriking 
'* upon fofne hidden rocks he had lofl:. ^ncaa 
•* finding thefe men here, (hewed them great 
•* kindncfs, and built two cities for them, called 
•' AegeftazxA Eryx \^ according to the advice 
of Nautes, after the difafter of lofing four of 
their Ibips by fire ; 

When Ntates old, whom fole Minerva uught, &n.Y. 
And by her povtrerful art had made renown'd, ;^o{ 

. This counfel gave, both what the wrath of heaven 
Portends, and what the fates themfelves require ; 707 
-iCneas then he mildly thns befpoke : 
*' O Prince, where fates call and re-^call let's go : 
^< Each fate by perfeverance is fabdued : 7x0 

** Yon have Aceftes here your royal friend, 
*' Take his advice, which he will freely give : 
*' Leave thofe with him, who mann'd your ve/Tek 

burnt, 
** And thofe regardlefs of. your enterprife; 7x4 

*' The aged men, and wearied matrons too, 
" And all hands ufelefs, or this danger dread, 
*^ SeleA, land thus fatigued, h^e let them build, 
** And give their town Acefles' licenfed name." 718 
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Where he left fome part of his army, which 
I imagine, continues Dionyfius, he did by 
choice, to the end that thofc who were tired 
with fatigue, or otberwife dijliking the fea^ 
mi^ht enjoy rell» and a fafe retreat: But ibme 
write that the lofa of part of his fleet, which 
H " wat 
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** was burnt by fome.of the women, (as Virgif 
*• has related at length in the Fifth iEneid) 
** who were diflatisfied with wandering, obliged 
** him to leave thofe behind who belonged to 
** the fliips that were burnt, and for that rcafoD 
*' could fail no'longcr with their companions/* 

•* There are many monuments of the arrival / 
** of ^neas and the Trojans in Sicily \ but the 
^* moft remarkable are the altar of ibe JEnean 
•* V^nusy placed on the fummit of mount Erjx \ 

Thus a new realm near Eryj^ lofty mount ^n. V. 

Rofc to Idalian Vtnus ; •*— — — — — y6o 

•• and a temple dedicated fo jEneas in Aegefia ; 
•* the firji being eredked by -Slneas himfelf to 
'*' bis mother -, and the temple^ by thofe left there 
•• by the fleet, who confccrat'ed it to the me- 
*' mory of their deliverer.** 

But here we find a confiderable difference 
in opinion between thefc two gre^t authors,, 
with regard to this temple ; arid if we may pafs 
any judgement in a point of fuch aintiquity, 
there feems to be a greater probability on the 
fide of Virgil, namely, that -flEneas erected 
an altar in honour to his mother^ and a temple 
in honour to his father Anchifes> who was but 
lately dead» 

.«. -^ i— , — — — — tf prieft^ JEn. V. 
And hallow'd grove is «</<//</ to Jnchi/ts^ tomb. 761 

Another point, which deferves fomc attention, 
and which the hiftorian takes no notice of, is 
that JEncas and his conopanions, together with 

the 
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the inhabitants of the ifland, celebrated Funeral 
fames in honour to his father Anchifes ; and ic 
Was at the time of this celebration that the Tro« 
jan women took the opportunity of fctting fire 
to the fleet ; by which accident, though the 
whole was in danger of being deftroyed^ yet ic 
fccms there were only Four which perifhed 
intircly ; 

. *- — now all the fire's cxtin£i, and all ^n. V. 
The fhipsy except Four loft, are from the ruin (kved. 699 

However, having foon repaired this misfortune^- 

The reft repair their (hips, and half barnt decks JEn^Vm 
Refiti and all their oars and fails renew: 753 . 

and having feafted each other, 

Nine d'a^s both nations having fpent In feafts, Mn. Y\ 

Ahd rites obferved ; foft gales now fmooth'd the deep. 

And frefliening Aufter gently call'd to fea ; 764 

Now load laments arofe through all the coaft. 

And days and nights each other they detain ; 766 

The matrons^ too, and thofe to whom but now 

The fea was rough, and fach an odious found. 

Would go, and fliare the perils of a voyage ; 769 

Whom good ^neas with mild words exhorts* 

And weeping gives them to Aceftes' care : 

*rhree calves to Eryx, to the Storms a lamb 

He flew ; then bade the cables each be loofed; 775 

Himfelf, his brows with olive branches bound, 

High-{)laced a goblet held, and in fait waves' 

The inwards caft, and pour*d the liquid wines : 776 

A rifing gale blew frefii upon the poop ; 

Eager they lafh the deep, and ftem the briney flood : 778 

H 2 « ^ncas 
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• *' iEncas and his companions leaving Suify 
^* croffed the Tyrrbette fea^ and came firft to a 
*• port of Ilaly^ called Palinurus, which they 
" lay took its name from one of the pilots of 
*• jEneas, who died there:** Ahd Mr. Spelman 
ebfervcs *' that when Virgil faid, 

JEm. VL 
^ The place (hall be for ever Palinnrus call'd > " 3^^! 

•* he fpoke like a prophet, as well as- a poet ;for 
V ihispUce is ftiti called Palinur$j and the 
Cape, Capo di Palinuro.** This pilot, accord- 
ing to Virgil, was drowned on the coaft of 
Italy^ as he makes Palinurus himfelf relate 
•' the accident of his death in the Sixth iEneid : 

** For lo the tiller, torn with fuddcn jerk, ^nv VL 
** Which once I ruled, and fteer'd our deftined courfe^ 
** I bore away-: By the rough waves I vow, ^5 1 

•* Not for myfelf was I fo much concerned 
^ As, left your ihip, her helm and deerfinan loft,. 
'* Should founder in thoie vaft tnmuhuous feas : - 554. 
t ** For three tempcftuous nights o'er boifterous* wares 
•* The ftorm Itad driven me on ; fcarce on the fourth 556- 
** Had I made //^^ from the topmoft furge ; ' 

•^ Slowly I fwam to ihore, now fafely gained; 35^* 

*' When lo, a barbarous crew, wet as I was, 
" And feisting on the rocks with grappling hold^ 360. 
** Slew me, and ftupid hoped a mighty prey." 

• ** After that, fays Dionyfius, they came to* 
** an idand, which they called Leucofia (now 
*' called Licofa) from a woman who was a rela- 
" tion of ^neas, and died at that place:'* 
Virgil niakes no mention of this event"; but in- 
ftead of this, he has mentioned another, which 

Dionyfius 
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Dionyfius has omitted, namely) that as fbon as 
^nca^ came to Cum^e on theWcftcrn coaft of Italy ^ 
he went to the Cumaan Sibyk to confult with her 
concerning the farther progrets bf his voyage : 

At length he touch'd Euh^ian Cumaf*s coaftr : ^n.VI. 

They turn their prows to fea ; with biting fiooks 

Thfi anchors hold their ihips ; the bending poopi 4 

Cover the (horcs : the feamen briflc leap forth 

Upon th* Hefperian land : — — — — 6 

Meanwhile iEneas to Apoflo*$ rocks. 

O'er which he reigns, near the dread Sibyl's Cave 

And fpacious cell, repaiis, whofe mighty foul 11 

The Delian prophet fills with fates to com^ : 

Now Trivia's grove, and golden gates they pafs : i j 

This vifit, and the confequence of it, I 
mean her attending -Eneas in his adventure 
down to the Elyfian fields, takes up the whole 
Sixth EncicI : But, before he enters upon that 
hazardous attempt,' he meets with a mournful 
accident, which the Sibyl had foretold ; 

" But lo, a worthy friend, untimely loft, Mn. VL 
*< (Alas, you know it not) pollutes your fleet, 150 
** V^hile here you tarry, and attend your fate ; 
/< Firft bury him, and Ib a tomb iodofe :" -~ «. 1^3 
^nea^ then with downcaft looks and fad, 1 j;6 

Departs and leaves the cell ; the dWk events 
Revolves within his breaft^ Achates too 158 

Attends his fteps, and forrowing walks along : 
Much converfe they together held ; what friend 
Untimely loft the prieftefs meant, whom now 161 

They muft entomb, — when they Misenus (aw. 
Soon as they came to (hore, unfortunate drown'd ; 
Misenus famed , than whom fuperior none 
-To roufe the hofts, and fire the war with founds. r6$ 

H 3 Dionyfius 
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Dionyfius likcwifc fays, " that when they 
•• failed from Leucofta^ they came to an anchor, 
in a deep and beautiful haven of the Opicij 
which from Misinus^ a man of figure, who 
•• alfo died ^here, they called by his name." 
After the obfequies of Misinus^ ^neas faUs to 
the ifland Pmchytaj 'apd fron^ 

Thence to Cajtta^t port diredlly ftccrs : iEn. VI. 900 
Thou too, Cajeta, great ^Encas^nurfe, iEp. Vl|» | 
I^yipgf l^aH left t}iefe fhores a lafling fame ; 
Here lives your memory ; this tomb preferv«s t 

Your name in Italy, if that an honour be. 

" They named thefe places, fays Dionyfius, in 
*' the fame manner, deCripg they fliould fcrvc 
** as Monuments of the women who died there, 
*' of whom one, (Leucqfidj) is faid to have been 
f * a felation of ^neas^ ^nd the other, (Caj'eiaJ 
•^ his nurfe.'* .... 

Firft the;i around Circaan Jhorts they cpafi ; ^n. VIJ. . 
Where Sol's rich daughter in remoteil groves n 

Attunes her conftant lay, and in her court 
Burns fragrant cedar for her nighdy lamp» 13 

Whilftherfwift fhuttle threads the flcnder warp: — -^ 
And here £neas from the fea defcried 2^ 

A mighty grove, through which fair Tiher'iJh'CMm 
With rapid courfe, and tinged with yellow fand» 
Rolls to the main. •— ~ *^ ^^ ^f- 3^ 

•* At laft they arrived at Launntum in Italy ^ 
^* fays Dionyfius; where coming to the end of 
•* their wandering, they threw up an intrench- 
** mcnt ; and the place where they incampe^ 
t* is from that time called Troy : It is diftan^ 
It from the fea about four ftadia " 

Thus 
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Thus we have brought the reader, as ^ncas 
brought his colony, fafe to the end of this long 
voyage ; for here their labours end, this is the 
period of their failing, this is the happy harbour 
after all their toils : And, as Dionyfius fays, 
** I was under a neceflity of relating thefe 
*^ things, and of making this digreffion, fince 
** fonic hiftorians affirm that -ffineas did not 
** even come to Italy with the Trojans." 

But this is a point which has been fo fully, 
and fo fatisfaftorily eftablifhed, in a learned Difler-' 
ration, Concerning the Arrival of Mntas in Italy^ 
written by Mr. Spelman, and placed at the end 
of the firft book of Dionyfius's Roman Antiqui^- 
ties, that I muft defire leavfc to refer the reader 
to that agreeably and entertaining performance : 
Only Obierving that the objedlion againft the 
arrival of the Trojans in Italy is of very ancient 
date, fince we find by Dionyfius, that ** Some 
•* affirmed it was another ^neas, not the fon of 
** Anchifes and Venus ; others, that it was Af- 
** canius, the fon of ^neas ; and others, that 
** they were fome other perfons. There are* 
who pretend that ^neas, the fon of Venus, 
after he had fettled a colony of his people in 
Italy, returned home again, was king of 
Troy, and dying left his kingdom to Afca- 
nius his fon, whofe pofterity enjoyed it for a 
long time : Thefe are in my opinion dtceived 
by miftaking the fenfe of Homer's verfcs : 
For in the Iliad he reprefents Neptune, (Vir- 
gil afcribes it to Apollo, -ffin. iii. v. 97.) 
foretelling the future fplendor of JEneas, and 
his pofterity, in this manner^ 

jt?4 ' ''^^ 
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'' Co gi«at JEneas (hall devolve the reign, 
'* And ibo9 fucceedipg fons the laftbg line fuftain. 

, Pope. 

•* Thus, fuppofing Homer knew thcfc men. 
** reigned iti Phrygia, they invented the return 
•• of -$;nea$ i as if it were not poflible jthat, if 
•• they lived in Italy, they (hould reign over 
** Trojans ; But it was not impoffible that he 
** fliould reign over thofe Trojans he had car- 
^^ ried with him, though fettled in another 
•* country: However, other reafons alfo may 
t' be given for this miftake : ** For the prefent^^ 
let thcfe already produced by this great hiftorian 
fuffice^ and let us purfue this narration a little 
farther, for it would in a manner be clofing 
this fubjed abruptly, and leaving it unfinifhed, 
if we were only to bring the Trojans upon th« 
coaft of Italy, and juft acquaint the reader 
that they came to the end of their voyage, 
without we were likewife to acquaint him with 
the manner in which they fettkd themfelves in' 
this country, and the different events which befel) 
them, before they could properly fay that they 
were firmly fixed in their promifed feats and 
dominions. 

•* Thereafon then, fays Dionyfius,.why the 
•' Trojan fleet failed no farther into Europe^, 
^' is to be attributed to the oracles, which 
** were fulfilled xii thefe parts ; For, while their 
V fleet lay at anchor off taurentum, ^nd they 
** were encamped near the fliore, firft: the men 
** being oppreffcd with thirft, and there being 
^* no water in the place, (what I fay, I had from 
♦♦ the inhabitants) fpring? of the fwecteft water 
, ' 4 1* WW 
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*• were feen rifing out of the earth fpontane* 
*^ oufly, of which all the army drank, and the 
** place was overflowed, rill the ftream raa 
** down to the fca from the fprings, which at 
^ this time are not fo high as to overflow \ but 
," there is a Utile water contained in a hollow 
*' place, which the inhabitants fay was confe- 
** crated to the fun; and near it two altars 
•• are to be fcen, one to the caft, the other to 
•* the weft, both of Trojan ftrqfture, upon 
•' which, they fay, -ffilneas offered up his firfl: 
•* facrifice in acknowledgement for the water.** 

Such confirmations as thefe, might be looked 
upon at the time of Dionyfius to have been fuffi^ 
cient for his own fatisfaftion, concerning the re* 
ality of this event ; nay even to this very time, 
they may be efteemed fufficient by the preient in- 
habitants of that country, fince Italy continues, 
even to this very day, as fertile in falfe mira- 
cles, as it poffibly could have been i^ the time 
of their Pagan anceftors ; but in an age, and 
country, where fuch kind of prodigies have 
long fince ceafed, thefe kind of evidences may 
fcarce be allowed fufficient to withftand the ob* 
jeftions which may be raifed againft them; 
But what may deferve our greateft admiratiop, 
|s,that fuch a man as Dionyfius muft have been, 
>a man, as may be ihewQ from his works, whole 
heart vfas as pure as his mind, and whofe only 
fault, (though not a fault in him^ if the pre- 
judices of religion may not be accounted a 
fault) was % credulous and fuperftitious bi- 
gotry to the religious fables of his age;' that 
(gch a man i^ould not have reflection and 

judge- 
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judgement enough to pafs over, and ncgIe(Sl 
fuch weak and glaring Improbabilities, as he too 
often admits into the body of his hiftory, which 
is too worthy to be difgraced and disfigured with 
fuch trifling and infignificant legends, may ap- 
pear to gs ^ matter of real wonder. 

But, to return to our fubjefl j and proceed 
to the accomplifliment of an oracle, as we find 
it related by Virgil : We have already found 
that the Trojans, during their ftay at the Stro^ 
fhades^ were terrified with a heavy denunciation 
made againft- them by CeUno^ queen of the 
Harpies ; and we have feen likewife the en- 
couragement that Helenus gave them againft 
that denunciation, namely, 

*' Nor let the future eating platts^ affright ; JEn. III. 
** The fates will fin4 a. means, and Phoebus when in- 
voked^*' 395 

The folutibn of this oracle now approaches, 
for, 

^neas, and the chiefs, and young liilus J^n. VII. 

. Were all reclined beneath a fpreading tree ip3 

To dine, their bifcaits laid upon the turf |. 
(For fo had Jupiter himfclf ordain'd,) 
Their lukeaten plates fcarce fill'd )vith homely fare : hi 
Thefe when confumed, it chanced that he began 
Through lack of viands to devour the cake. 
And hurt with hands and boldeft teeth the round- 1 14 
Of the dread dcruft, nor e'en to fpare the bread : 
** Lof tve devour our *vtry plates ; *' liilus cried ; 
]^or hinted more. That joyful found declared 117 
The period of their toils : warm from his lips 
His father caught the word, and pondcr'd in his bread ^ 
Thep iaid immediate, «< Hail, thou land, decreed! 120 

?? An4 
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'^* And you, he cries, Trojan Penates, Hail! 
*^ Here is our home, our country : Anchifes 
** (For I remember now) bequeathed thefe iigus ; la^ 
^ When you, my fpn, on foreign fliorea arrived, 
' f Famine ihall force to eat your <very plates <, 

* Then hqpe to find repofe i and there obferve I2|$ 

• To build your firft abode, and ramparts raifc :' 
*« This was thatyiW/if, this, which laft remain'd 

f* To terminate our woe." 129 

Confirmed thus by Dionyfi;U8 : ** After the 
^* miracle (of the water fpringing fpontaneoufly) 
^* above related, while they were at dinner upon 
** the ground, many of them ftrewed parfley 
** under their viduals, inilead of a table ; but 
^* Others fay they m^de ufe of %vhe(iten cakes^ 
*^ that they might eat with greater cleanlinefs : 
.** When all the viftuals that were laid before 
" them were eaten, one of them -eat of the 
^^ parfley, or cakes, that were laid under their 
^'* yiftuals, and . then another ; and one of 
*• JEneas!s fons, as it is faid> or fome other 
** of the company, happened to fay. Behold, 
?* we have e(iten even tbf table ! As foon as they 
^* heard this, they all cried out with joy, that 
M the firft part of the oracle was now fulfiUcfi: 
." For a certain oracle had been delivered to 
f^ them, as fome fay in Bodona ; but, as others 
f* write, in Erythra^ 2l town near mount Ida, 
" where lived a Sibyl of that country, a pro- 
*• phetic nymph, who ordered them to 'fail 
f* wei^ward, till they came to a place, where 
" they ihould eat the tables: (But Virgil, as 
^^ we have fccn, fays it was at one of the Stro-* 
\^ ft fides i and delivered by CeUno:) When 
: * ' ' !! the^ 
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•* they found thrs had happened, they (hould 
^^ follow a quadruped^ as their guide, continues 
•• the oracle, and wherever the animal/ fpent 
** with fatigue, laid itfelf down, there they 
** Ihould build a city. Calling to mind there- 
•* fore this prophecy, fome by the order of 
** ^neas brought to the place appointed by 
V him, the images of the gods out of the fhip ; 
** others prepared pedeftarls and altars for them •, 
*^ and the women with fiiouts and dancing ac- 
^' cpmpanied the images ; and iEneas with his 
*^ companions* when the facriiice was ready^ 
** ftood round the altars with crowns on their 
•• heads." 

<« Now the libation pour to Jove, and call ^n. VIJ. 
** Upon my fire, and on the tables place your ftoops :" 
He faidyandaown'd his brows with verdant wreaths. 1 35 

The firft part of the oracle, as Dionyfius ob* 
ferves, w^ thus accotnpliflied : The fecond, ac- 
cording to Virgil, is thus related in the be- 
ginning of the Eighth ^neid ; for while -ffirteas 
Was laid aflecp on the banks of the Tiber^ the 
genius of *the river appeared to him, and in a 
prophetic manner declared, that as ibon as he 
ihould awake, and proceed along the banks of 
this river, he Ihould find 

J large tnbiti fiw beneath a fcarlet oak» JEn. VIIL 
With Shitty young wa ilretcht apon the ground, 44 
The dam and farrow *wbiu^ around her teats : 
Here fiiall yoa baitd, for here your laboars end. 46 

Thefe words our author had before put into 
the mouth of Helenus, in the Third -ffineid, 

V. 390 i . 
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V. 390 ; fo th'acwemaybeaflured this is no idle 
repetition, but we are to fuppofe that JEneas, 
as foon as he heard thefe words repeated, im- 
mediately referred himfelf to that oracle, which 
he had before received from Helenus : And ac« 
'Cordingly, as foon as he arofe, he difpatched 
fome di his friends to infpedt the country. 

. ••Come then. — — — — — — ^n.YII* 

^* Thecoantry, natives^ and the cities round 131 

** Let us explore^ and hence take different routes :'* 

and having addrefTed himfelf to that genius, 

— » — — A foddcn piodigy was feen ; £n. Vm. 
A milk white fiw^ with all htr farrow lubittf %% 

Stretcht in the, grove, along the verdant fhttre % 
Which good ^neasy Juno great, to thee 
Offers, with all her young ones, at thy hallow'd ihrine.85 

This was looked upon as the happy omen 
that gave them full poflelTion of the deftincd 
land ; and is likewife confirmed with fome ad- 
dicional circumftances by Dionyfius, who fays 
that, ^ 

♦* While the Trojans were oflTering up their 
•* prayers (for the joyful accomplifliment of the 
** former part of the oracle) tbeSew^ which was 
^ the deftined victim, being big with young, 
•* and near her time, when the priefts were 
•• beginning the immolation, broke loofe, and 
•* flying from thofe who held her, ran up 
•* into the country : ^neas, underftanding this 
•* was certainly the guide the oracle had pointed 
♦• out, followed it, with a few of his people, 
^* at a ihutU diftance, feving left being dif* 

!!'turb€d 
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•* turbed by her purfucrs flic might be frigh^^ 
** cncd from the courfc, fate had prcfcribed to 
** her : The few, having gone about four and 
•* twenty ftadia from the fea, ran up a hill^ 
** where being tired flie lay down. But iEneas, 
^' for the oracles feemed now to be fulfilled** 
^* obferving the land to be barren, and at 
•* a diftance from the fea, where even the 
•* road was unfafe, found himfclf in great per- 
••^ plexity, whether they ought, in obedience to 
•' the oracle, to fettle there, where they were 
•' to lead a life of perpetual mifery, without 
** any enjoyment, or go farther in learch of a 
•* better foil. . While he was in this confidera- 
** tion» on a fudden he heard a voice* which 
** came from a wood, the perfon who uttered 
^' it not appearing, by which he was command- 
*• ed to Jiay tbere^ and build a city immediately ; 
•' and nct^ by giving way to the uncertainty cf 
*' bisprefent opinion^ that he was going to fettle in 
•• a barren country^ to rejeR bis future^ and in a 
*' manner prefent bappinefr: For it was decreed 
** that J ijfuing forth from this barren and fmall 
•*' habitation^ he fhould in procefs of time acquire a 
** fpacious and fertile country^ and that his children 
** and pojierity fhould be mafiers of a vaft empire^ 
*• which fhould lafi for many ages : That for the 
•* prefent therefore this city fhould be ajetreat for 
•' the Trojans \ but tbat^ after as manyyears^ as 
** the fow fhould bring forth young ones^ another 
** large and flourifhing city fhould be built by bis 
^' pojierity.*" 

^^ It is faid, that ^neas hearing this, and 
^\ looking upon the voice as fomething di- 
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^* vine» did as he was commanded : But others 
fay, that while he was oppreffed with anxiety, 

V^ien yoa (hall ftnfi'vt find, etc. i£n. III. v. 389 

^^ and had fo far abandoned himfelf to grief, 
•' as neither to come into the camp, nor take 
*' any pourifliment, but laying himfelf dowa 
" to reft that night where it overtook him, a 
** great and wonderful phantom appeared to 
** him in his flecp, in the Ihape of one of his 
^* hou(hold gods, and gave him the advice 
" juft before mentioned. The next day it is 
*' faid the fow brought forth thirty young ones 5 
*^ and that, according to the oracle, as many 
" years after ^ another city was built by the 
" Trojans, concerning which I (hall fpeak prc- 
" fently. 

" -Slncas facrificcd the fow, with her young, 
*' to his houlhold gods, in the place where now 
** ftands the wooden hut, which the Lavinienfes 
V look upon as holy, and prefcrve it inacceffible 
*' to all but themfelves.** , 

The reader is not to cfteem this long narra- 
tion, as an account altogether infignificaht and 
immaterial, for it fcems there is more weight in 
it, than what he at firft imagines ; he is there* 
fore to look upon it as bearing a very clofe con- 
nexion with many branches of ancient hiftory : 
Let us then proceed to examine this events 
not with the fcruples of a modern objeftor, who 
may be prejudiced againft narrations of this 
kind, but with the religious regard of an antienc 
obferver of thefe incidents, which were in 
thofc times fuppofed never to happen without 

ibm^ 
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ibme particular oracle, command, or prophecy i 
In ihorc, whatever opinion may at prefent be 
formed concerning this uncommon event* cer- 
tain it is from hiftory that it gave rife to two 
•very remarkable incidents, n^amely, the period for 
building a city ; and the giving a name to that 
city : As to the period^ we 6nd that the Thirty 
joung ones denoted Thirty year s^ which intervened 
between the building of Z./3i;/»//^^, ^nd Jlha 
Lcnga : And as to lie name of that city, we find 
that the ff^bite fow, and her thirty fFbiU farrow 
alluded to the name of Jl^a Longa. 

Here an EngliQi tranQator finds himfelf labour- 
ing ur/der one of thofe unavoidable drfficultiesarif- 
ing from the different idioms of different langua- 
ges, which plainly (hew him that it is impoffible 
to preferve, what the genius of his language will 
not fuflcr him to preferve ; as may be feen upon 
quojtjpg this pafTage, as it spears in Virgil : 

: lilttoreu ingens inventa fub iiicibtti fas, MnMJlV ^ 
iTriginta capitum foetus enixa jacebit^ 44. 

Alba iblo recubans, Albi circum ubera nati\ 
Hie locas urbis erit, reqoies ea certa laboruxn^^ 46 

Ex quo TiT dents urbem redeuntibas annh^ 
Afcanitts clari condet ccsgnominis A L B A M. 4I 

Such inflances need not often occur ; and even 
when they do occur, it ought to be fomc relief* 
that other languages labour under the lame dif- 
advantage •, and it gives me fome relief to find 
Dionyfius himfelf ftruggling under the fame 
difficulty, for thus he has related this event. 

" The Thirtieth year zftcv the building of 
^ Layiniuna, Afcanius, the ion of JEneas, ac- 

tl CQrdingr 
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^* cording to the oracle, given to his father, built 
" another city, and transferred both the inha- 
** bitants of Lavihium, and the other Latines, 
" who were defirous of a better habitation, to 
" his new built city which he called AAjScfe, 
*• which word fignifies in Greek, Ktu-AH^ White : 
" And, to diftinguiQi it from another city 
** of the fame name, an epithet was added 
" to it, taken from its figure, and it is now 
" cdllcd yiHa Longa^ a name compounded of 
** both, that is Aa^aew Maitpa. This city is now 
** uninhabited ; for when TuUus Hoftiliua was 
*• king of the Romans, (he, feeming to con- 
** tend with her colony for the fovcreignty, was 
•• demoli/hed \ and Rome> having deftroycd 
" her mother city, received its inhabitants. But 
" thefe things happened in after-times. Al^a 
*• ftood bctw.een a mountain, and alake» which 
•* ferve4 as fortifications to the city, and re*- 
** dercd it difficult to be taken ; for the moun- 
*' tain is extremely ftrong and high ; and thfe 
^^ lake deep and large, which when the fluices 
** arc opened is received by the level ; the inha- 
^* bitahts having it in their power to hufband 
" the water, as they think proper : The plains 
*' below the city are beautiful to the eye, and 
"rich in the produce of ail forts of fruits, in 
*• no degree inferior to the reft of Italy, parti- 
** cularly of what they call the Aiian wine^ 
/* which is fweet, and of a beautiful cok>ur ; 
" and, except the Falernian wine^ certainly ex* 
•' cells all others/' 

But it muft be confefied that in giving this 
account of Alba^ we have in fbme meafurc tranf- 
grefled on th^ due order of events \ we are at 

I prcfcnt 
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pttfcnt engaged with JEneas and hb Trojans in 
the building of Lavinium ; which flood not fat 
from the banks of the ^iter\ ic may therefore 
be proper, before we take our leave of VirgiV 
to quote his d<fcription of their arrival at the 
mopth of that riven in the beginning of the 
Seventh ^neid, where he' mentions the grove, 
through which ibe ^Uer Rovitd^ 

— — — ^ aroand it various birdsy ^n« Vlt* 

"That love to fkim aioo^ the river's banks, 

Charm'd all the ikies» and flew within the grove : 54, 

Thitber he bids ta deer* and turn their prows 

To fliore^ and joyfal leads them up the fhady (Iream. j$ 

Here Virgil finiOies the Voyage of iEneas ; 
for after this, there is no more failing, with re- 
gard to the removal of b'w people to any other 
place of fettlement 5 and after thisy Virgil re- 
lates the wars, the aHiances, amd the difficulties, 
which ^neas met with, before be cowld eftablilh 
his colony m the quiet pofTeflion of their deftined 
land ; and concludes his whole work with the 
battle of Laurentum, and the fmgle encounter 
between ^neas and Turnus, in which Turnus 
IS killed ; and his death concludes the ^neid : 
beyond which encounter we know nothing of 
iEneas from Virgil. Thep let us perfue the 
thread of his hiftory a little farther with the 
help of Dionyfius, who wiU relate thefe adven- 
tures more minutely and more circumftantially, 
than the poet has done, and mention otheri. 
which have been intirely omkted by Virgil, and 
bring the period of this hiftory dpwn to the 
deatn of £neas him&lf, and of his fon Afca- 
nius : Dionyfius therefore fays that, " -ffincasi 
^^ having ofiTered up the fow and her young, 

•• ordered 
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" ordered the Trojans to remove their camp to 
^' the hilU and placed the images of his gods in 
•* the beft part of it, and immediately begaa 
•"^ to build the town, (called afterwards Lavi- 
**^ fiium) with the greateft alacrity ; and going 
** down to the country round him, took from 
*^ thence fuch things as were of ufe to him in 
•* building ; the lofs of which was likely to be 
^' the moft grievous to the owners, fuch as iron, 
** timber, and inftruments of agriculture. 

" In the mean time Latinus, who was then 
** king of the country, being at war with a 
** neighbouring people, called the Rufuli^ and 
'• having fought fome battles with ill fucccfs, 
•* received an account of what had paflcd, in 
** the mod terrifying manner, as, if he did not 
** immediately put a flop to their depredations^ 
" the war with his. neighbours would become 
** the more grievous to him. Lattftus was ftruck 
** with this news, and Uying ailde all thoughts 
" of the prefcnt war, he marcned againft the 
** Trojans with a great army ! Hut, feeing them 
*' armed after the Grecian manner, drawn up 
"** in good order, arid prepared to receive him 
•' witn refolution, he did not think it prudent 
" to hazard an immediate engagement, fince he 
** faw no probability of defeating them at the ^ 
*' firft onfet, as he had expefted, when he firft 
" marched out againft themt But inc^mpiifg 
** on a hill, he found it convenient to recover 
** his troops from their prefent fatigue, which 
** from the length of their march, arid the eager- 
•* nefs of their purfuit was very great ; and he 
" rcfolved, after he had pafled the night there* 
*f to attack the enemy by break of day. Hav- 
la " ing 
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V ing taken this refolutk>6 a oertain genius 
•• w the place appearing to him in his flcep» 
•• ordered him to receive the Greeks as ' coha- 
^^ bitants with bis own fubjeSs ; adding that 
*' their arrival would be atUnded with a great 
*^ advantage to bim^ and a common ben^t to the 
** Aborigines*^ 
Related thus with a fmall variation by Virgil ^ 

.la6wi$ hence^ icttckiag die oraclCy <£n/ VD. 

OfFer'd in fbrnt an handroct two*year ewcs^ 95^ 

^ And fpread upOki their (kins all night laid down ; 
When from the deepeft grove a voice it heard : 95^ 

' Seek not to wed yoor child with Latin lords, 

* Defcendant dear, truf( not th* intended rites } 

' A foreign fen appears, fprang from our blood, 9$ 

* Who'll raHe yoctr name nnto the f(ars, whofe fons 

* Shall fee all things fubdaed beneath their feet^ 

* Wherc'ct the roltilig fim both oceans views.* 10* 

" The fame night -fflncas's houfljold gods 
** appearing to him, advifcd him to perfuade La- 
•* tlnus to grant them a fettlement of his own ac- 
•' cord in that J^art of the country they deftred^ 
" and to ufe the Greek forces rather as allies^ 
** than as enemies. However the dream hindcr- 
*' ed both of them from beginning an cn- 
•* gagcmcntr As foon as it was day, and the ar^ 
" mies were drawn up in order of battle, heralds 
** came to the commanders from both, dcGring 
•* that thcfc might have a conference together* 
•* which was complied with. And firft,: * La- 

• tlnus complained of the fudden war they had 

• made upon his fubjefts, without any previous 
<. declaration \ and defircd iEneas would let him 

• know who he was, and what he meant by 
• ' plundering the country without any provoca- 

! tion^ 
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tiODf fince he could pot be ignorantt that all 
who are attacked have a right to repel the in- 
vader : And that, ^vrhen he might have ob- 
tained, in a friendly manner, and by the con- 
lent of the inhabitants) whatever he could 
reafonably defire, he had chofen to take it by 
force, contrary to the right of all nations^ 
and* with greater diflionour, than credit to 
himfelf.' 

^^ After he had faid this, ^neas anfwer^dt 
We are natives of Troy, a city famous among 
the Greeks, of which being deprived by the 
Ach^ans, after a ten years war, we wander 
up and down, through the want both of 'a 
city and country, where we may live for the 
future \ and we are come hither in obedience 
to th^ commands of the gods ; the oracles 
afTuring us that this land alone is reierved for 
us, as the haven of our wandering. We have 
lately taken from the country thofe things we 
wanted, with greater regard indeed to our un^ 
fortunate fituation, than to decency, which 
we very much condemn.: But we will compen- 
fate them with many good fervices, in yield- 
ing to you our perf<ws and our minds, welt 
di^iplined againii dangers, to employ them as 
you think proper, in preferving your country 
from the incurfions of enemies, and in aflliting 
you with alacrity to conquer theirs. We hum- 
bly intreat you not to refent what we have 
done, aflbring yourfelves that we did it, not 
through contempt, butneceflity) and ev^y 
thing that is involuntary deierves forgivenefs ; 
fo that you ought not to take any reiblution 
to the prejudice of us who arc your fuppli- 
. 1 3 * • ants ; 
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* ants : If you Ihould* wc mull beg the tute- 

* lary gods and genius's of this country to for- 

* give us what we are even compelled to do, 
and endeavour to defend ourfeives againft you 
who are the aggreflbrs in this war, which will 
not be the firft, nor the greateft wc have beea 

* engaged in/ 

" When Latlnus heard this, he made anfwer: 
*' I can affure you I have great benevolence to- 

* wards the Greek nation in general ; and the 
^ inevitable calamities of mankind give me a 

* real concern » 

(Not ftrange to ill, I learn to hdp the wretched. ) An. L 634 

* I fliould be very folicitous for your preierva- 
' tion, if I were convinced that you came hither 
^ in fearch of a habitation ; and that, contented 

* with a (hare of the land, and enjoying what is 

* given you in a friendly manner, you will not 

* endeavour by fofcc to deprive me of the fo- 

* vereignty ; and if the afluranccs you give ma 
/ are real, I deOre to give and take fureties, 

* which will preferve our league inviolate,* 

•* iEneas having accepted this propofal, a 

** treaty was made between the two nations, and 

^' confirmed by oath,, to this effed : 
« 

* ^hat the Aborigines Jhculd grant to the 

* Trojans as much land as they d^Jiredt that 

* isy the fpace of about forty ftadia round 

* the hill: That the Trojans fticuld ajjijl the 

* Aborigines in the war they were then en* 

* g^S^^ i^> ^^^ join them with their forces 

* upon every other occafion^ when fummoned : 

* And that both nations Jkould aid one ano- 

* ther^ to the utmoft of their power ^ as well 
y ^ith their aMance^ ai advice! 

!! After 
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• /* After they had concluded this treaty, and 
^* fecured the performance of it by delivering 
^^ their children as hoftages, they inarched their 
** joint forces againft the cities of the Rutuli, 
** and having foon fubdued all oppofition there, 
** they went to the town of the Trojansi which 
^' was half finiflied, and haftcning the work 
^^ with one mind, they fortified the town with 
'* a wall : This town JEneas called Lavimum^ 
** as the Romans themielves fay, from the 
** daughter of Latinus, whofe name accord- 
*' ing to them vrzsLavinia : But as fome Greek 
*^ hiftorians have aflerted, from the daughter of 
^' Anius, king of Iklos^ whofe name was alfo 
** Lavinia^ and who dying of ficknefs, while 
^^ the firft city was building, and being buried 
^' in the place where Ihc died, the city was fb 
** called in memory of her ; Ihe is faid alfo to 
*• have imb^kcd with the Trojans, and to have 
^* been given by her father to jEneas at his de- 
•* fire, as a prophctefs, and awife woman." 

Of thcfe two opinions, the former feems to 
be the more probable -, at leafl:, Virgil has a« 
dopted it, for he tells us that in the league 
formed between the two nations, /Eneas binds 
himfelf by a folemn oath that, 

" ril neither bid th' Italians ftoop to Troy ; JEn. XU, 
'* Nor realms feekfor myfelf : with equal laws 190 
'* Both nations unfubdued (hall form their leagues : 
** ril religion give : Father Latinos nile» 19a 

** And wear the crown : My Trojans build for me 
** Their wails; Sind/air Law/iia givahi dfj mom^." 194 

•' While Lavinium was building, thefc pro- 

*• digits are faid to have happened to the Tro-» 

** jans : A fire breaking out ipontaneoufly io a^ 

I 4 ^^ adjoining 
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** adjoining woodi a wdf they fay brought fome 
^* fuel in his mouth, and threw it upon the fire ; 
** ^nd an eagle flying thither fanned the flame 
^ with the nK>tion of his wings : In oppofition 
*' to thefe, a fox having moiftened his tail in 
^* a river, endeavoured to extinguifii the fire ; 
^^ and fometinaes thofe -that were kindling it pre- 
^* vailed ; and fonnetimes the fox that was try- 
^' ing to put it out s and at laft the former got 
*^ the better ; and t4ie other went away unable 
•* to do any thing farther : Which <£neas ob- 
•' (ervlng, laid. This colony would become 
** famous, be worthy oF admiration, and very 
*' much celebrated ; bqt in its increafe would 
^'' be envied by, and grievous to its neighbours ; 
*' however that it wx?uld overcome its adverfa- 
** ries ; the favour of heaven being more pow- 
** erful to fupport it, than the envy of men to 
••* opprefs it. 

** Thefe were the evident figns of the inci- 
•' dents that were to happen to this xity ; of 
*^ which there are monuments now {landing in 
** the market place of the Lavinienfcs ; thefe 
" are brazen images of the animals ^ which 
*' have be^n prefcrved for many ages. 

*' After the city of the Trojans was built, both 
** nation^ were extremely defirous of enjoying 
^' the mutual benefit of their new alliance ; and 
*' their kings fet the example, and mixed the 
•• dignity of the native and foreign families by 
^^ a contrad): of marriage , Latinus giving his 
•* daughter Lavinia to ^neas ; after which, the 
•* reft alfo had the fame inclination with their 
^' kings \ and, by a fwift union of their cuftoms^ 
J* tbeii Iaws> and religious ecremonies; by inter- 

**mar^ 
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marriages^ and a commumcation of the rices 
of their cities ; by mingling all together \ and 
by calling themCblves Latinos from Laiinus 
king of the Aborigines, they adhered fo firmly 
*^ to their league, that no time has yet fevered 
** them from one another* The nations therefore 
^^ which were gathered together under one form 
^^ of government, and from whom the Roman 
^^ people Herive their origin, before the city they 
*^ now inhabit was built* are thefe: Firft the^ 
^* hrigims^ who drove the Siciti out of thefe parts^ 
^ and ^ were Greeks, originally of Pekptmnefus^ 
^' the fame who with Oenotrus renx>ved from the 
*^ country now called Arcadia^ according to my 
'^ opinion: Then the Ptlafgi^ who came from 
** H^emema^ as it was then called, now Xbejfaly: 
*• Thirdly tboft who came over into Italy with 
*' Evander (king of Arcadia) from the city of Pal- 
^^ lantium : After thefe, the Epeij and PbeneaU^ 
** who were part of the Peloponnefian army 
^* commanded by Hercules, with whom fome 
" Trojans alfo were mixed : And laft of all, 
** the 7r^)ftf«j, who with iEneas had efcaped 
^^ from Ilium^ Dardinumj and other Trojan 
*• cities, 

*^ That the Trojans were a natidn truly Greek, 
^* which formerly came from Peloponnefus, has 
^* ()een long fince aflerted by fome authors, and 
^' ihall be briefly related by me alfo : The ac*- 
^* count concerning them is this ; Alias was the 
*• firft king of the country now called Arcadia j 
^* who lived near the mountain now called 
*^ Thaumafius ; this man had feven daughters, 
r^^ iaid to be placed among the ftars, by the 
!* name of the Pleiades 5 one of whom Jupiter 
4 ** married. 
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*• marfied, and had by her two fons, lajus^ and 
*• DardinUs : lafius lived unmarried \ but Dar- 
^ daniis married Chryies, the daughter of Pa<- 
^* las, by whom he had two fons, Idaus and 
^^ DimaSy who fucceeding Atlas in the kingdom, 
•* reigned fomctime in Arcadia : Afterwards, 
•• a great deluge happening in Arcadia, the 
•* plains were overflowed, and for a long 
*' time incapable of being tilled : The people 
** (for, as they lived upon the mountains, they 
•* laboured under a great fcarcity of provlfions) 
^^ conlidering that the land that remained would 
** not be fufficient for the fupport of them all, 
** divided themfelves into two parts, one of 
^* which (laid in Arcadia, and created Di- 
*• mas, the Ibh of DardSniis, their king ; the 
** other left Peloponncfus on board a nu- 
*• merous fleet, and failing along the coaftof 
" Europe, they came to a gulph, called Melas, 
*' and happened to land on a certain iQand of 
*' Tbracia ; but, I am not able to fay whether it 
•• was before inhabited, or dcfcrt ; They called 
^' this ifland Samctbrace^ a name compounded of 
** the name of a man, and' of that of the place ; 
*• for it belongs to Thrace^ and the founder of 
*• it was Samcn the fon of Mercury and of a 
*^ nymph of Cyllcne called Rhcne. Here they 
** ftaid not long, bccaufe they found them- 
*' felvcs under great difficulties with regard to 
'^ their fupport, as having a barren land, and 
•* a boiftcrous fea to contend with ; but leaving 
*' fome few of their people there, the greateft 
/* part of them removing again, went to Afia, 
^ Dardanus being the leader of their colony* 
^^ (for lafius died in the ifland, being flruck 

rwith 
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*^ with thunder for defiring to go to bed to 
^^ Ceres \y and diiimbarking in the ftraight now 
^* called the Hellefpont, they fettled in ^hat 
** country, which was afterwards called Pbrygta. 
^^ U4SUS the fon of Dardaniis with part of the 
^* army inhabited the mountains, which from 
** him are called t!he li^tan mouniam^ where he 
*^ built a temple to the mother of the gods,. and 
^* infticuted myfteries and ceremoniest which are 
** obferved to this day throughout all Phrygia t 
** ^nd Dard&n&s built a city of the fame name 
^^ with himfelf in a countnr now called Troas^ 
^* Teucruf who was king of it giving him the 
^* land, from whom that country was antiently 
^* named Teucris : Many authors fay, and par- 
^' ticularly Phanodemus, who writ the Attic 
** antiquities, that this man came into Afia from 
•* Attica, where he was chief of the divi0oa 
^^ called Xypete ; and of this they bring many 
^^ proofs : They add, that being mafter of a 
*^ large and fertile country, and but thinly peo« 
'* pled, he was glad fo fee . Dardanus and the 
** Greeks who came with him, in hopes both 
*^ of their afiiftance in his wars againft the Baiv 
^* barians, and that the land might not be un« 
*• cultivated. 

*' But it is now requifite to (hew how Moeu 
" was defcendcd ; which I (hall do alfo in few 
•' words : Dardaniis^ after the death of Chryfes 
^' the daughter of Palas, by whom, he had his 
•* two firft fons, married Batea the daughter of 
** Teucrus, and by her had Ericbtbonius^ who 
" is faid to have been the mod fortunate of all 
^\ men) having inherited both the kingdom of 
!^ his father,, and that of his grandfather by the 

** mother's 
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** mothcr^s ficjc: Of Erichthonius and Callir- 
•• hoe the daughter 'of Scamandrus was born 
*• TV^i, from whom the nation has received its 
•* name : Of Tros and Acallaris the daughter 
•• of Eumedes, Affarachus : Of him and Lyto- 
•* dor^ the daughter of Laopiedon, Capys : Of 
^ Capys and a Nymph faid to have been a 
*• Naldj Anchifes ; Of Anchifes and Venus, 
•* AEneas. ' 

AtUs king of Arcadia in Greece ' 
One of his daughters married Jupiter 

^i JJ 'f^ m ■ ■ '111 I III iBi I liyw II,, I ^ i 

Pardanus 
Erichthonius 

Tros 
Aflirachus 

Capys 
Aiichifts 

^NEAS. 
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Thus I have (hewn that the royal family of 
** the Trpjans were originally Greeks/' 

'* Concerning the Time when Lavinium was 
** built* there are different opinions i but the 
** moft probable feems to be that, v/hich places 
" it in the Second year after the departure of 
** the Trojans from Troy : For Ilium was taken 
*' at t;he end of the fpring, feycntecn days be- 
•* fore the fummer folftice, and the eighth of the 

** ending 
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^^ tvv^mg month ThargeUoiH aceordkig to tte 
^* computation of the Athenians) there (till re^ 
'^ niaining twenty days after the folftice ta com-' 
•* plctc that year. The firft feven and thirty 
^ da^^s after the uking of Troy 1 imagine the 
*' Greeks employed in regulating the affairs of 
^ the city, in receiving embamies from thofe 
'^ who had withdrawn themfelves, and in con- 
*V eluding a treaty with them : The noct yeart 
** which was the firft after the takii^ * of the 
^* city, the Trojans fetting fail, about the au« 
•* turanai equinox, crofled the Hellefpont; and 
•* landiAgui Thrace, paffed the winter feaibn 
** therii ; dviring which they received the fugir 
" tivcs, Whd w^rC continually fidcking to them'» 
•* and prepared every thing that was neceflafy 
•• for their Voyage ; and leaving Thrace in tM 
** beginning of the fpring they failed as far at 
^* Sicily : While they ftaid there that year was 
" accomplilhcd ; and they pafled the fecohd 
V winter in aflifting the Elymi to build th^ 
•• cities in &Vi^- They fet fail from that idandi 
^* as foon as the feafon would allow ic;. and 
" croffing the Tyrrhei^ J^a^ arriyed at laft m 
*.' Laurentutn on the coafl: of ^the Aborigioes, in 
'.* the middle of. nhe^ruoimei*.) .-atid having re- 
•* ceived the grQun4 fr<?fn tb«m they built L^ 
*' vinium \ the fe^ond year from the takiilg d£ 
** Troy being now completed. And this is my 
** opinion concerning thefe evc^ms.*' 

- And this indeed feemi to be the it)ore probable 
opinion j more probable I mean thfli!i that of Vii*- 
gil, from whenceibever he dbrived /bis author- 
city ^ for he has made Q^een Dido, 4t the end 
4sf the Firft dSneid, defire-^neas to relate to 
* ; her 
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Ker the cataftrophe of Troy, and the dUtSstini 
adventures which had befallen himfelf and fiect- 
ple, fince that unfortunate diiaftcr; 

** Yet^ from tlie firft* 107 royal gaeft reheaHe Mn. h 
** The Grectan fraadi, Ike Taid* yonr friends' diftfefi • 
** Yonr own fcmovet ; — J^r now tbi Srvimibyiwt 759 
** Still bean jroa wand'ring tfios round every (hoie and 
•• fea/* 

Though it is very well known that the whole 
courfe of his voyage at that time had extended no 
farther than/r^ixi Trey to Sicihf^ and from thence, 
according to the poet's own invention, to the 
fhort diftance of the African coaft : And it is re- 
markable that Ovid, following either the exam- 
lie of our author, or the records he confulted, 
as run into the fame error; for in his Epiftlc 
of Dido to JEneas, v. 88, he has made that 
queen fay, 

. Per mare» per terras ^eptima jafUt Uimt t 

How to reconcile fuch difficulties is beyond the 
power of a commentator ; and therefore it is 
much better to pafs them ovci in filence^ than 
to endeavour a reconciliation of fuch incompa- 
tible points of chronology : Let me however 
again confefs that there feems to be a greater de- 
gree of probability on the fide of the hiftorian,. 
who has made this Seventh Tear fot ever memo- 
rable by the death of /Eneas himMfi as we (hall 
prefently fee in the concludon of this work. 

^* £neas then^ fays DionyCus, having fufHcU 
<• cntly furnilhed the city (of Lavinium) with 
'^ temples and other ornaments, of which the 
^ greateft part remain even to this day, he the 
^ next year, which was the third after his de« 

•• parture 
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^* pdrture from Troy, reigned over the Trojans 
** only^ But the fourth year LatTnus bcfng 
** dead he fuccceded him in his kingdom alfo > 
*' nbt only in conOderation of his near alliance 
•* to him, Lavinia being fole hcircfs after the 
*• death of LatTnus, but alfo by reafon of 
^' his being general of the army in the war a- 
** gainft their neighbours ; For the Riituli bad 
*' again revolted from Latlnus, and made choice 
** of a certain defirter for their leader, who was 
*' a relation of.Amata the wife of Latlnust and 
•• whofc name was Turnus.*' 

Whether Virgil read this charader of Turnus, 
and was a little fcandalized at it, would be dif* 
£cult to fay ; but, in the beginning of the 
Twelfth ^neid, he has made Turnus nobly 
retort this opprobrium back again even upoa 
his hero ^neas ; for be makes Turnus fay, 

JEn. XIL 
** Either Pll fend this Dardan down to Tartarus, 
*' Jfia's de/erter, (let Latines view me) 15 

*^ And will alone this common peft remove ; 
** Or let him hold us conquer'd. -i. .. .i. i^ 

*' This man, exafperated at the father in l^w 
" of -ffineas,' for marrying his daughter to a 
" ftranger in prejudice to his relations, and 
** being incited by Amata, and encouraged bj 
•' others, went over to the Riituli with the 
'•* forces he commanded.** ^ 

And Virgil introduces Amata, confort to LatT- 
nus, interceding thus with that king in behalf 
of Turnus j 

" Mttft then Lavinia wed a Trojan exile,. wEn. VIT*. 
«• Sirc> nor will you pity your child, nor fejf f 360 
^ Nor pity me i whom with the firtt fair wind 

•* Yon 
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''^ Von fpoiler bafe, kaving fiol'n iny ckild^ will feaves 
^ Not fo the Phrygian ihephetd came to Greece, 365 
** And bore Ledaean Helena to Txoy^ 
*' Where is yonr holy faith» your antient care» 
*^ And troth fo oft to kindred Tnmns given } ifi6 

** If then a (on mnft come from foreign realms, 
'^ And that is fixt, and Faunas* Will coaftrains, 
- *M hold all kingdoms foieign which are fite 369 

'' Prom oar domaih $ and (b the powen declare : 
' " Then Tamtts fyAttp^ if ki»^ft rife be traced, 
^* From lAaditts, Acriias, and remote Myceos/' 372 

But thefe intfeatics being of no avail ; and ^^ the 
** war being begun upon thefe complaints^ and 
" a Iharp battle enfuing, Latinus, Tumus, and 
*' many others were ilain : However, -Sneas 
*' and his people gained the viftory :" And it 
is with this viftorjr that Virgil concludes his 
JEneid ; for ^neas and Turnus meeting in the 
fi^ld of battle, the whole difpute is concluded 
by their engaging hand to hand, in which con- 
Aid Turnus is killed, and ^neas is thus de* 
fcribed in the very adtido of putting him to death; 

— — hii (Word he plunged deep in his breaft iEn.XII. 
Eager ; ilraight are his limbs relax'd with cold, 95 1 
And with a groan his foal indignant iled to the ihadei. 

But it feems that *^ ^neas, having fucceeded 
^^ his father in law in his kingdom, did not en* 
** joy it above three years after the death of La* 
** tinus, for in the rourth he loft his life in a 
^ battle fought againft the Ruciili, who raifing 
*• an army compoied of the joint forces of al| 
^^ their cities, marched againft him *, and ^itl^ 
*' them Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians,, 
v^ Vrho thought his own country in danger \ for 
!* the great intrwfe of the Grcci^ power had 
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•^ long fincc given him offence : And a fcvcre 
•* battle being fought, not far from Lavinium, 
^ and many flain on both fides, the armies were 
*^ parted by the coming on of thenight \ and the 
^^ body of ^neas no where appearing, fome 
*^ concluded that he was tranflated among the 
^^ gods I and others, that he perifhed in the 
^^ river, near which the battle was fought : 
f* And the Latines built a chapel to him, with 
^* this infcription " To ibe fatber of ibis com- 
** /fj, iffbo prefiies over the waters of the rher 
** Nutmcius : (Virgil, perhaps not fo properly, 
" calls it The river NumTcus : lEn. vii. 1 50-) But 
^^ fome fay that this chapel was ercfted by £neas 
•• to Anchifes, who died the year before this 
' ** war : It is a fmall mound, furrounded with trees 
*' regularly planted, and deierves to be feen. 

^* Mneas having left this life, about the So- 
*< venthyear after the taking of Trpy, Euryleon, 
** who in the flight had changed his name to 
^* that of Afcanius, fucceedcd him in the go- 
^* vernment of the Latines.** 

Since then Afcanius is the only perfbn in this 
drama, who as yet remains undifpofed of, I 
ihall defire the reader's leave to conclude this 
narration with the (hort account that Dionyfius 
has given us of him, and his reign, which 
though long, is comprifed in the following con- 
<;ife relation. 

After the battle of Lavinium, ^* Afcanius re- 
' ^ tired with the remainder of his army into that 
^^ city, where he and the Trojans were befieged, 
** the forces of the enemy increafing daily, and 
^^ the Latines were unable to afllft thofe who 
^' were Ihut up in Lavinium : Afcanius there- 
•* fore firft invited the enemy to a friendly and 
^^ reaibnable accommodation ; but they paying 
K "no 
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** no rcgarcf to him* he ura^ reduced tothetie^ 
** ccffity of buffering them to put an end to the 
*' war uponr their own terms : But Mezentios 
** Jcing of the Tyrrhenians, among other in- 
^* tolerable conditions which he impofed upoi| 
!^ them# as iipofi a people already become his 
**,ilavcs ; commanding them to carry totH Ty- 
?* rhenians every yeat all the mne the country, of 
f* the, Latines produced^ they looked upon. this 
*' 'as a thing not to be borne, and by the advice 
*' of Afcanius yoted the fruit of the vine te be 
** facred to'Jupiter 5 then exhorting, one another 
*' to figlit bravely, and praying the gods to affift 
f • them in th&ir dangerous cnterprifc, they pitch* 
** ed upon a dark night, and fallied out of their 
•* city i. and, immediately attacked that part of 
** the enctay's camp which lay neareft to the 
^' city, and being defigned as an advanced poft 
" to cover the reft of the army wasftroogly 
V fituated» and defended by the choiceft yduth 
'* of the Tyrrhenians, who were commanded 
" by Laufus the fott erf Mezentius : Their, at-r 
^- tack being unforefeen, they eafily made them* 
^ felves matters of the place : While they were 
** employed in taking this poft, the reft of th^ 
*' army, thatllay encamped on the plains, feeing 
\^ an unfeafonablie light, and hearing the groans 
** of thqfe whb were kilUng, left the low coun- 
•* try, and fled to the mountains: Upon this 
^ *? oecafion th^e was;' a great h^rry- and tumult, 
^-^ ^ their army marching away in the night, and 
^ iJUfctpedin^ the enemy would every minute fall 
\ ^* *^ ^pQ'^ them, while they were in diforder and 
V ' ", uheir ranks broken. The Latines, after 
*' they had tak<ti the place by ftbrm, and heard 
•*J the reft of the army was in diforder, prefled 
•* upon them, killing and purfuing 5 while the ^ 
4 •• enemy 
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** enemy were ib far from endeavcmring t& de* 
" fend tbcmfclves, that it w^s not even poflible 
•• for them to know the evils thcjrvrere furroimd- 
** ed with ; but through confufion and irrefolu- 
** tion, f^me wcrp f^rqcd ^own the precipices 
^^ and dafhed to pieces ; while others, wgaging 
*• themfclves in unpaffable vallics, were taken pri«- 
*• loners ; but, moft of them throtigh ignorance 
•* treated one another in the dark like enemies i 
*^ and the grcatcft deftruAionof them wasocca-* 
** fioned by mutual daughter : In the mean time 
** Mezentius with a few of his men poffcffed 
** himfelf of a. hill, and being informed of the 
" death of his fon, and of the numbers he had. 
*' loft, and finding how .untenable the place was 
** in which he had ihut. himfelf up, having no 
*^ other refource, he fent heralds to Lavinium. 
*• to treat of a peace ; and Afcanius, advifing 
** the Latines to ufe their fortupe with modem- 
*' tion, he obtained liberty to retire in fafety with 
•• his forces, in confequence of the treaty they 
^* concluded ; and from that time laying aHde 
** all enmity to the Latines, he continued their 
** conftant friend.*' 

This latter part of his condudt, in fome mea« 
iure attones for that atrocious character under 
which he appears in Virgil, who ftiles him 

— — Meacntiu3,fcorncrofgods — — ^n.VIII.v.7. 

It is proper however to obferve here the dif- 
ferent accounts given us of this event by the 
Poet, and tht Hiftorian ; the Poet makes Me- 
zentius fall in the Battle, fo early as in the 885 
line of the Tenth ^neid ; and afcribes the ho- 
nour of killing him to £neas, 

Ctei* 
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\ Sij''''*"'*?>«r»y ««<»». now huuft fear . 

j ^' Mn.Xi.i6.. 

But the Hiftorian we fet makes Mczentiui 
. JEofza hmifelf, and form this truce with Afca- 

SM"!^" ?'^P^'» "1^ ^"" ^« time wfan. 
h * ^\i /°PP°^r SIJ^J'*^ ^''^^ ^>» Of »his treaty. 

r. ftj the fpace of Five and Twenty years T during 

whjch t:me, we. know none of their tS? 

t year after the buildihg of Layinium. x^c find bv 

f Dionyfius, that " Alcanius the fon of iEncas 

according to the oracle given to his father! 
«• built another city, which he called 4l>a :" 

u ^^")"«' ^^« nirtyjcars have roll'df mpS: 
?' YOM £>n Ihan .«?<, build of high renown. 48* 

I "^^ originDf which name we haye already treat- 

. ed at large. ' 

. AhtT this, Dionyfius enters into ^ Ipng detail 

of the images of the Trejan Ptmtes, and of the 
talladtum ; all which mjght appear very intereft- 
mg at the time he wrote-, but as tbefe beggarh 
ilementst, thefe rags of fuperftitiqp,' have been 
long fince dene aiboy and exploded ; let us hafttn 
j Jf> »Je death of Afcanius. " which happened in 

I 4. iif ^'»''' *"*^ Thirtieth year of his reign ; and 

.."Silvius his brother fucceeded him." 
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